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JAMES T. HICKEY 


Oglesby’s Fence Rail Dealings 


And the 1860 Decatur Convention 





James T. Hickey, curator of the Historical Library’s Lincoln 
Collection, spent several nights and week ends during the past year 
at Oglehurst, the former home of Governor Richard James 
Oglesby, at Elkhart, Illinois, arranging the papers of Oglesby 
and his son John Gillett Oglesby for transfer to the Library. 

It had been assumed, Hickey says, that most of the Governor's 
papers were destroyed when the first Oglesby home at Elkhart 
burned in 1891. Instead, some twenty-five thousand manuscripts 
are still extant, and these cover much of the adult lives of 
Governor Oglesby and his son. In going through what was known 
to the family as the “war chest” — the chest used by Oglesby 
during the Civil War — Hickey found a small bundle of letters 
which provided the information for the story he tells here. 





RICHARD JAMES OGLESBY, three times governor of Illi- 
nois — 1865-1869, 1873 and 1885-1889 — and United 
States senator, 1873-1879, was practicing law in Decatur 
in 1860. He had already entered politics and was a candi- 
date for the state senate when Decatur was announced as the 
site of the Illinois Republican Convention that year. 

Most writers have long agreed that Oglesby played an 
important part in convention affairs and in securing the 
endorsement of Abraham Lincoln “as the first choice of 
Illinois for the presidency,” but the extent of his work has 
never been fully known. Some writers have attributed that 
election’s singularly effective campaign symbol — the Lincoln 
rail — to Oglesby, although others have credited John Hanks 
with the idea. Hanks was later the more vocal in claiming 
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OGLESBY’S FENCE RAIL DEALINGS 


the credit, but on the basis of the newly discovered Oglesby 
Papers it appears that the idea originated with Oglesby as 
a part of his over-all plan to assure the endorsement of 


Lincoln at the Republican State Convention. 

Though he was only thirty-six in 1860, Oglesby was highly 
respected in party circles. This fact is shown by letters he 
received from Judge David Davis, who was to engineer 
Lincoln’s nomination at the National Convention. On Febru- 
ary 25 Davis wrote Oglesby: 


You must go to Chicago by Wednesdays train of next week 
and stay here until after next Election for Mayor. You can im- 
mortalize yourself — I have told Wentworth’ that you are the 
man to speak at the different meetings! that your sort of speeches 
would take better than any body else’s. . . . 

Why if Wentworth is beaten I would not give a fig for our 
prospects in Illinois — 

And if Illinois is lost, the next Presidential election may be lost. 


But after a quick exchange of messages Oglesby did not 
go; apparently he had convinced Davis it was more impor- 
tant for him to remain in Decatur.” 

On April 15 Davis wrote: “Cant you write letters to the 
proper persons in Moultrie & Shelby so as to get the counties 
for Swett.” . . . Write also all the Letters you can to differ- 
ent counties. . . . Young men in a party win an election 
more than men of my age. . . . You won golden opinions 
here.” 

1. John Wentworth, editor of the Chiceze Democrat, and Norman Judd, 
backed by the Chicago Press and Tribune, threa.ened to split the Republican 
Party in Illinois over the election for mayor of Chicago. This would affect 
Lincoln’s chances for nomination. See Don E. Fehrenbacher, “The Judd- 
Wentworth Feud,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XLV 


(Autumn, 1952): 197-211. 

2. See Davis to Oglesby, Feb. 29, 1860, Oglesby Papers. 

3. Davis and others hoped to get the Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion for Leonard Swett, but Richard Yates of Jacksonville was named at 


the Decatur convention. 
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JAMES T. HICKEY 

Along with Davis, Jesse W. Fell, Leonard Swett and 
others, Oglesby expected Lincoln to be endorsed by the 
convention. But, since he was the only Decatur man in this 


group of early Lincoln supporters, it was his task to make 


sure that convention arrangements went as planned. So far 
as is known, however, he had no official convention or party 
position, and was not even a delegate. 

As Decatur had no hall large enough to accommodate the 
convention, Oglesby — with the help of V. P. Fobes, a dele- 
gate from Macon County — set to raising money to build a 
temporary structure to house the meeting, which was sched- 
uled to begin on Wednesday, May 9. Oglesby kept a record 
of their collections, headed “Subscribtion To The Republi- 
can Wigwam in Decatur By Verious Citizens May 1860.” 
(See below, pages 19 to 21). Most of the money was 
contributed 'u\y Decatur businessmen, with the largest dona- 
tions coming from the hotels; Darlington Turnbolt, proprie- 
tor of the Revere House, and Willis Oglesby, proprietor of the 
Oglesby House, each contributed $25. J. W. Sponsler, pro- 
prietor of the St. Nicholas Hotel, gave $15, and John 
Slaughter, of the Central Hotel, $5.00. A total of $253 was 
raised. Of this amount Oglesby personally collected $213, 
and Fobes, $40. The money Oglesby collected was deposited 
in his account at the Decatur bank of Peddecord and Bur- 
rows, and the checks he wrote to pay for erecting the wigwam 
and other convention expenses are in the Oglesby Papers. 
In addition to the checks he also kept a separate record of 
expenditures, which he titled “R J Oglesby Cr By Expenses 
Paid for wigwam.”™* 

Dewitt C. Shockley, the leading contractor of Decatur, 


4. A bill from Stratton and Hubbard, Decatur merchants, shows that 
Oglesby’s personal expenditures — apparently also in preparation for the 
convention — included “2g gallons of Bourbon whiskey” at $3.50 a gallon. 
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Richard ]. Oglesby — as he ap- 
peared in July, 1863, while serv- 

_ ing as a major general in the 
Union Army. 


supervised construction of the wigwam; and two payments to 
him, of $9.75 and $1.00, were among the expenditures listed 
on Oglesby’s record. Although the wigwam was a large 
structure which could accommodate 2,500 people, Oglesby 
exercised the greatest economy in its erection. One wall 
was formed by an adjacent building, and the top and three 
side walls were of canvas, which Oglesby is said to have 
rented from a circus, though no rental payment appears in 
his list of expenditures. The lumber for the speakers’ stand 
was apparently borrowed from a local lumber dealer; there 
is no record of lumber purchases, but bills were paid for 
“hauling Lumber” and “Hauling Lumber back” as well as 
for cutting and hauling the logs which presumably were 
used to support the tent. Laborers working on the wigwam 
received $1.50 a day; the total labor bill cannot be com- 


puted, however, since not all the laborers are identified in 


the record of expenditures. 
The largest single convention bill paid by Oglesby was 
$30 for the Decatur Brass Band. William L. Smith was the 
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bandleader, but the check for the band’s service was paid 
to Joseph Rickets, who advertised in the Decatur news- 
papers as being the person to contact for music for parades, 
excursions and balls. One Dr. Janny received $3.50 for a 
flag, and twelve boys were paid for services as pages and 
runners. J.C. Benton, a Decatur alderman, received a pay- 
ment for ale, and William J. Usrey, editor of the Jilinovs 
State Chronicle of Decatur, received $15, probably for print- 
ing. A payment of $15 was made to Orlando Powers for rent 
of Powers Hall, which served as headquarters for the Seventh 
Congressional District, of which Macon County was a part. 

Of all the convention expenditures the most interesting 
were the two connected with the Lincoln rails: “Expenses 
for setting Two Rails — $2.00” and “For Bugg{y| & Horse to 
go after John Hanks — $2.00.” These rails, of course, were 
the ones which John Hanks and Isaac Jennings carried into 
the convention along with a sign proclaiming Lincoln “The 
Rail Candidate.” Since the party had to pay for the rails 
and provide transportation for Hanks, there can be little 
doubt that Oglesby conceived the whole plan. 

Oglesby paid out altogether $170 for convention ex- 
penses. He closed his accounts on May 23, 1860, paying 
$40 in cash to Isaac C. Pugh, treasurer of the Macon County 
Republican Central Committee. This left Oglesby still ow- 
ing the committee $3.00 and V. P. Fobes still owing the $40 
he had collected. 

By the time Oglesby had settled these accounts, he was 
already involved in another venture. During his absence at 
the Republican National Convention in Chicago, the demand 
for Lincoln rails had spread throughout the nation. He 


had originally planned to give the rails away but was forced 
to charge for them, since Hanks had had to buy them from 
9 





OGLESBY’S FENCE RAIL DEALINGS 

the owner of the “Lincoln fence.” Oglesby therefore began 
another political business record, which he labeled “Rail 
acct with John Hanks — John Has recd all the money I 
have had all the trouble R J Oglesby.” (See pages 22 to 
24.) Early in May, Hanks had authorized Oglesby to 
“make my mark to all certiffica[tes of authenticity] of The 
Lincoln Rails.” 

Oglesby’s first request for rails came from Springfield. 
William A. Dubois, secretary of the Lincoln Club of Spring- 
field, wrote on May 19, “Dear Sir, I want you if you please 
to send me one of those rails which Lincoln made for the 
benefit of the Club at Springfield and oblige.” 

N. C. Geer, editor of the Peoria Daily Transcript, wrote 
on May 21, “Wm. H. Herndon Esq. of Springfield told me 
to write to you and you could send me two rails.” Oglesby 





























Drawing of the Decatur Wigwam, from the Centennial History of Decatur 
and Macon County, 1829-1929. 
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sent these on May 25 and made no charge. In fact, Oglesby’s 
charge for the rails seems to have been based entirely on his 
estimate of the purchaser’s value to the party. 

One purchaser, for example, who was not charged was 
Moses F. Webb, president of the Bank of New Jersey at 
New Brunswick and a delegate from New Jersey to the Chi- 
cago convention, who claimed he voted for Lincoln. On the 
back of his June 9, 1860, request for a rail, Oglesby noted, 
“The R{ajils one oak & one walnut sent 15th of June by 
Express to Mr Webb with Letter & Certifficate — no charge 
made. R.J.O.” 

Another man who did not pay was John E. Rosette, a 
Springfield, Illinois, attorney, who wrote Oglesby on May 
24 asking him to reserve three rails, one to send to Phila- 
delphia and the others to go to the Sixth and Eighth Con- 
gressional Districts in Ohio. 

John Hopper, Republican candidate for coroner of San- 
gamon County and vice-president of the Springfield “Rail- 


splitter Wide Awakes,” also wrote Oglesby for rails that 
“Old Abe’ manufactured” and asked if it was “possible to 
get the old Log Cabin and on what terms.” James C. Conk- 
ling, a Springfield attorney and friend of Lincoln’s, added a 


note to Hopper’s letter: “If you can comply with Mr. Hop- 
pers request do so. He will do whatever is required.” Ogles- 
by didn’t get the cabin, but he did send Hopper ten rails on 
May 26. Hopper’s need for that many rails was revealed 
when he advertised in the June 1 IJilinois State Journal: 
“Photographs of Lincoln framed with Macon Co. rails at 
Hoppers News Depot Post Office Building.” 

The extent of the demand for Lincoln rails is shown in 
the letter of William C. Prescott, of Salem, Massachusetts, 


whose request for two rails was accompanied by instructions 
II 
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for packing “so that the nature of the contents may not be 


discoverable, or we shall never see them here.” Oglesby 
sent him three rails on May 31 but did not get paid until 
December 20, when Prescott wrote Oglesby a long letter and 
enclosed $5.00 “for Mr. Hanks.” He had this to say of 
the election: 


It is a most gratifying reflection that at this period of alarm, 
when so many men are disposed to yield to the outcry of the 
South against the election of Mr Lincoln we have in him a man 
possessing all the virtues — and the at present admired qualities 
of Gen’l Jackson without the foibles that tend to bedim the lustre 
of his great name. 

So much as is possible to yield to Southern wishes as an act of 
kindness and policy I have no doubt Mr Lincoln will give — but 
whatever demand is made involving a sacrifice of principle I think 
as I hope he never will yield, though the Temple of the Confedera- 
tion be laid in ruins. 

Even newspaper offices wanted rails. On May 25 Oglesby 
sent ten rails to the Chicago Press and Tribune, and on June 
2a Tribune representative replied, “Enclosed . . . ten (10) 
dollars please give it to Mr. Hanks. We shall see that those 
rails do good service before the Campaign closes.” 

The nature of the service provided by the rails was de- 
scribed by an Ohio man, William M. Green of Dayton: 

Dayton O JuNE 15TH/60 
Hon R J Oglesby Esqre 
Decatur Ill 
My Dear Sir 

I hope you will excuse me for my neglect in not sooner acknow- 
ledgeing the receipt of the 5 Lincoln Rails togather with your 
letter and certificate of John Hanks certifying their genuineness. 
All of which came duly to hand, and for which I sincerely thank 
you for the kindness. In behalf of yourself and the Republicans 
of Illinois I presented 2[?} of them to our Republican Wigwam 
[wjhere they have been placed upon the platform as a proud and 
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standing monument of the fact that the man who mauled those 
Rails without intrigue by himself or friends has recieved [sic] the 
nomination for the highest honors that can be bestowed upon 
him by his countrymen, And there is not a doubt in my mind 
but what he will as thoroughly maul the Democracy should he 
live to see Novs suns as he did the little Giant two years since 
and as he will again do should his friends dare trot him out 

The Reciept [sic] of those Rails created quite an excitement here. 

The Republicans were excited to see them and anxious to get 
pieces of them. This rail business is looming up with frightful 
proportion to our Democratic Brethren. 

They try to laugh it down but it cannot be did. There is a 
stern reality in the fact which appeals to the hearts and sympathies 
of the labouring millions that the man who made rails and was 
a few years since subdueing the wild forest of the great and mighty 
West, who was habjijlimented in his linseywo[o]lsey is now the 
nominee of a mighty party for the highest Office in the world. 
There is nothing surer but fate that we can and will elect him 

Ohio although she was not honored by the choice of her noble 
and gallant Chase will respond most cordially to the nomination 
of “honest old Abe” Gov Chase cheerfully acquiesces in the nom- 
ination of Mr Lincoln and is giving him his earnest and able 
support. You may co[u]nt the Buckey/e]s in for 30 to 40 thousand 
majority for the Rail candidate of the Prairie State. You will 
please hand the inclosed 2$ to Mr Hanks. I will be happy to 
hear from you from time to time as the canvass progresses. With 
many thanks for your kindness 

I am very truly yours Wm. M GreEEN 


Oglesby felt obliged to explain to Jesse K. Dubois, Re- 


publican State Auditor and a candidate for re-election, why 


he had to charge for the rails which had come to be so im- 
portant to the party. 
Decatur, May 24, 1860 
Jesse K. Dubois. 
My Dear Sir 
We sent you today for benefit of your office two rails made by 
old Abe Lincoln and John Hanks thirty years ago in this county. 
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& BURROWS, | 
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Oglesby contributed $25 to the Decatur Wigwam fund by making out this 
check to himself. 


There is no disputing their genuine character. We had hoped to 
make presents to our friends throughout the country of them, 
but in my absence at Chicago the fever got up, and Mr. Hanks 
has had to pay a pretty sound price for them, and hauled them 
twelve miles to town. Upon receipt of them any return you may 
make to me for old John I know will be satisfactory to him. I 
sent you his attested certificate of the facts. 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) R. J. Ociessy.°® 


Dubois had his two rails cut up into crosses with gold tips. 
One of these went to John Hay (later Lincoln’s secretary), 
and he in turn gave it to Alice Huntington. Two others 
became the property of William Archer Dubois, son of the 
State Auditor. 

The arrival of rails in Galena and Quincy prompted 
newspaper stories. Five went to Augustus Louis Chetlain, 
Galena merchant and later ‘a Civil War general, and on 
May 28 the Northwestern Gazette of that town carried this 
article: 

TuHOosE RAILS 

There was a report'in the city last evening that five of the 

identical 3,000 rails, split by Abraham Lincoln thirty years ago, 


have arrived from Decatur. 
5. Published in the Illinois State Journal (Springfield), Feb. 1, 1920. 
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P.S. The Rails have come! Three of them are of oak, one 
of walnut, one of honeylocust. Col. Chetlain has them in charge. 

Later, one of the Galena rails was made into a chair which 
was presented to the Wide Awake Club on August 1, 1860, 
in a ceremony in front of the De Soto House. 

Kiler Kent Jones, one of the editors of the Quincy Whig 
and Republican, had ordered rails for his town, and Oglesby 
sent him one on May 31; Jones thanked him and sent two 
dollars for “Uncle John Hanks.” In the June 14 issue of 


the Whig, Jones printed the following article: 


Tue RaiL 

John Hanks, Esq. who worked with “Honest Old Abe” in 
helping him clear and prepare a ten acre field in 1830, ten miles 
west of Decatur, and where he and Lincoln split and made into 
a fence, three thousand rails, has sent us one that he writes us 
is “one of the genuine.” The United States Express will please 
accept our thanks for “dead heading” it through. We intend to 
use it to hit on the head (politically) the locofocos of old Adams 
and render them political dead heads for a trip up Salt River. 

Our opponents we imagine won't fancy being rode out of 
power on that, or any other rail — but the fact has gone forth, 
and it will be useless for them to rail about it. 

The rail is emblematical of our glorious candidate. Rough, 
but faithful to duty. Slim and weather-beaten, yet as unbending 
as honesty and integrity itself. An emblem that will remind every 
hardy son of toil of the days when on the old farm at home he 
split rails to fence in his father’s crops, and they will go to the polls 
in November and [defeat] doughfaces who have so long fattened 
upon the government meadows and gold fields. 


One rail whose history can be traced to 1961 was pur- 
chased by Dr. G. W. McMillin of Decatur on June 1, 1860. 
McMillin, in turn, sent the rail to A. A. Burton of Lancaster, 
Kentucky, and the Illinois State Historical Library now has 
a portion of it, along with the original certificate. 

Oglesby’s record of the rail transactions shows that be- 
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Each shipment of “Lincoln Rails” made by Campaigner Oglesby 

was accompanied by a “certificate of genuineness” similar to this 

one given to Dr. G. W. McMillin of Decatur. 
tween May 25 and July 12 he sent out seventy-two rails, 
for which he collected $31.50. However, as William C. 
Prescott’s letter shows, he was still collecting money as late 
as December 20. He made two payments to John Hanks, 
each for $15, on May 26 and July 16, and apparently made 
others, for Oglesby’s endorsement on the account says, “John 
Has recd all the money.” Oglesby made no entries after 


the last recorded rail shipment of July 12. 


The reported great numbers of “authentic” Lincoln rails 
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“John Has recd all the money I have had all the trouble,’ wrote Richard J. 
Oglesby of his business in “Lincoln Rails.” This check was one of the 
payments he made to Hanks. 


that flooded the country at the time do not tally with the 
record, which shows that Oglesby handled only seventy-two 
of certified authenticity. That other enterprising persons 
may have manufactured “genuine Lincoln rails” to satisfy 
the demand cannot be denied. But now, for the first time, 
the extent of the legitimate business is known, and the owner 
of any rail authenticated by Oglesby for Hanks can assert 
with some validity that he at least has a rail from the fence 
that Hanks claimed he and Lincoln built.° 

After he wound up the rail business, Oglesby continued 
to handie money matters for the Republican Party of Macon 
County. Miscellaneous records in the Oglesby Papers show 
that on August 17 he paid the Decatur Brass Band $21 for 
expenses and $17.50 for tickets for the trip to Springfield 
to participate in the big Republican rally on August 8. He 
also continued to raise funds, and on September 3 he turned 
over $72 to Isaac C. Pugh, of the county Republican Central 


6. For a more general treatment of the rail as the party symbol, see 
Wayne C. Temple, “Lincoln’s Fence Rails,’ Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 
XLVII (Spring, 1954): 20-34; and on the Decatur convention, see Otto R. 
Kyle, Abraham Lincoln in Decatur (New York, 1957). 
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Committee ; this sum Oglesby had collected from six different 


individuals. 

One of the most interesting letters in the Oglesby Papers 
documents another suspected but hitherto unproved aspect 
of the relations between Oglesby and Hanks. 

This is the original of the Hanks letter of July 4, 1860, 
to the Illinois State Chronicle, of Decatur, in which Hanks, 
a lifelong Democrat, asserted that he would vote for Lincoln, 


countering charges in the Columbus (Ohio) Statesman that 


John Hanks — this is the only 
known recognizable photograph 
of Lincoln’s cousin. 


he would not do so. Hanks’s letter was republished through- 
out the nation — for, by then, any man connected with the 
Lincoln rails was a national figure. The manuscript letter 
in the Oglesby Papers is entirely in Oglesby’s handwriting 
(Hanks could not write.) and bears this notation, “The 
original John Hanks letter written for him as he stood by 
and expressed his wishes and gave the facts to me — together 
we got it up and sent it forth in the Memorable campaign 
of A.D. 1860 R J. Oglesby.” 
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Two SpeciaL CAMPAIGN FuNps OF 1860 
In the two records kept by Richard James Oglesby which are 
printed below, bracketed information has been supplied by the 
author. Identifications were made with the help of contemporary 
newspapers and directories. 


Subscribtion To The Republican Wigwam In Decatur 
By Verious Citizens May 1860 

D{arlington} Turnbolt [ Proprietor, 

Revere House] Paid to R J Oglesby $ 25,00 
Oglesby House $25 00 — 

[Willis Oglesby, Proprietor] Paid Oglesby 15 00 [25. 
J C Benten [Benton] {Decatur 

alderman, 4th Ward] 2 ° 15 00 
J W Sponsler [Proprietor, 

St. Nicholas Hotel] 
V V Marshall 
[S.P.] MoreHouse & Wells 

{Hardware | 
John Horten Paid to [V.P.] Fobes 
Stamper Condell & co 

[Dry goods} Paid Oglesby 
G[eorge] M Wood as = 
John Ulrick [Ullrich] [Grocer] 
A T Hill [Mayor of Decatur] 
[Bob] McCabe & [Theodore] 

Hildebrant [Drugs| 
G[eorge] P Hardy {Merchant} 
A W Drake [Furniture] 
J T Ange Paid Fobes 
JS™M 
J{oseph] Miche & co 

[Cigar manufacturer] 
George [F.] Wessels 

[Boots & shoes} Paid R J Oglesby 
Thomas Albert z ‘ 
Francis] J Taylor & Co 

[Hardware] 
J Liby &c [Dr. J. L. Libbey] 

[Dentist] 


99 33 


33 


99 
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OGLESBY’S FENCE RAIL DEALINGS 

F{rank| L Hays [Dry goods] 

T H Alexander [Hardware] 

Stratton & Hubbard 
[Merchants] 

John Slaughter [Proprietor, 
Central Hotel} 

S{amuel] K Thompson [ Mer- 
chant, former partner in 


J. King and Co.] 5 00 
195,00 


99 


[end of page 1 of MS] 


Amount Brot over $ 195 00 

[S.C.] Roberts & [David] Krone 

[Drugs| Paid R J Oglesby 1 00 
G[eorge} F Eaton [Store] e se 1 00 
M [Y.] Givler & co 

(Harness and furniture] 
Marshall Stafford 
Mr [J. G.] Starr [Harness shop] 
J{acob] J Bear [Groceries] 
S G Lilleston [Jeweler] 
[Samuel] Steel & Sons [Justice of 

peace and collecting agent] 
Gleorge] R Huckleberry [Grocer] 
David Martin [Brickyard] 
S[ullivan] Burgess 

[Railroad engineer] 
C{harles} Ruhle [Importer] 
John} K Warren 

‘Real estate and insurance] 
C C Burrows [Burroughs] 

{ Bookstore] 
George W Bright [Businessman] 
B G [B} Hockady 

(Lived north of Decatur] 
[Christian] Reibsame [Hairdresser] 
J M C Johnson [Clothier] 
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Wm Rea [Vice-president, Macon 

County Agricultural Society] Paid V. P. Fobes 
Hasting Shrubby Man Paid V. P. Fobes 
Thomas Wingate [Store] as ss 
Rail Road Bank : 4 
John [R.] Race [Clothier] Paid Oglesby 
[Dr. G.W.}] McMillan [McMillin?] & 

[Dr. E.W.] Moore ss ” 


$253,00 


[end of page 2 of MS] 

R J Oglesby Cr By Expenses Paid For Wigwam 
Tellegraphing 1,25 
Do. Leve 545 
Hauling Logs & Cutting Logs 4,60 
One Days Labor to Austin I 50 
One hand to assist In hauling Lumber 1 25 
Y day to one Hand for Labor 75 
One Day hauling Lumber & one Hand — 2 00 
Expenses for getting Two Rails — 2 00 
Paid 12 Boys as pages & runners 
Paid Pat Gillesbie 
Paid [J.C.] Benton For Ale — 

Paid Wm Hughes — 
Paid John McCory - 
John Anery — 
H C Sullivan 
James Harvey 
[Bob] McCabe & [Theodore] Hildebrant — 
[Drugs] 
Paid on orders of [Dewitt C.] Shockl/e]y 
Paid [D.W.C.] Hardys Bill | Merchant] 
Paid Stephen Lewis — 
John Connelly — 
To Dr Janny for Flagg 
Paid for Hauling Lumber back 
Pat Gillespie 
[S.P.] Morehouse & [W.T.] Wells — [Merchants | 


Over — 
fend of page 3 of MS} 





OGLESBY’S FENCE RAIL DEALINGS 
Cr Brot Ford — $(83]21 
Paid Orlando Pow{e]rs for Hall 15 00 
* Moren Hall to Ehrman 10 00 
” Taylor & Bell 1,00 
VY dys work — 75 
14 dys work Loading Lumber 75 
3 days to Bill Stann, 375 
Stationery to Noture Mar 5 70 
on order of [Dewitt C.] Shockl{[e]y — [Contractor ] 1,00 
Paid Brass Band — 30,00 
For Bugg|y] & Horse to go after John Hanks — 2 00 
Last Bill for Team 1% day hauling 1,50 
Wm. J Usrey[’s] Bill [Editor, Illinois State Chronicle] 15 00 


169 66 
For Omited Items & Sundries say 34 


Total credit — 170 00 
From Total Subscribtions $253,00 
Take credits 170 00 


$ 83 00 


of This Sum collect by Fobes 40 00 
Due to Party from R J Oglesby 43 00 
Due to Party from Fobes 40 00 
[Line illegible} $83 00 
R J Oglesby Paid to Capt [Isaac C.] Pugh Treasurer of 

the Republican committee for Macon co In cash $40,00 
Acct of R J Oglesby R J Oglesby 
with Wigwam — 
adjusted May 23rd 1860 — 


1860 R J Oglesby 
To John Hank(\s}| 


May 25d To one Rail sent by Mr Zane to Cal. Pd $ 2,50 
x To 10 Rails sent to Press & Tribune Ills Pd 1000 





sent to [John Maxwell] 
Hart & [Barton S?] Kyle 
Troy ohio 
sent to [Augustus Louis 
Chetlain] Galena Ills [ Mer- 
chant] Pd 
sent to Clinton to Moore 
Ills 
Wm M Green Dayton 
Ohio — 
Jesse K Duboise — Ills 
— {Republican Candi- 
date for Auditor of 
the State of Illinois, 
Springfield | 
N C Geer Peoria 
[Peoria (Ill.) Daily 
Transcript | 
[J.] Milligen Decatur 
Calhoun 
[B.F.] James [Pekin at- 
torney and former editor, 
Tazewell Whig| 
2 To I P Zane Cal 
3 Rails to be retained for John 
E Rosette Ills [Attorney, 
Springfield] 

” To J Nelson] Brockway 
Belvidere Boone Co Ill R J 
Oglesby By cash Paid John 
Hanks $15 00 

10 Rails to John Hopper 
Springfield Ills 

3 Rails to be sent to Wm 
C Prescott Salem Massa- 
chusetts 
To K{iler] Kent Jones 
Quincy Ills [Editor, Quincy 
W hig and Republican} Pd 
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OGLESBY’S FENCE RAIL DEALINGS 


x I To Editor [A. C. Clayton] 
of Prairie State Jerseyville 
Ills 
To Dr [G.W.] McMillin 
to go to [A.A. Burton, 
Lancaster] Kentucky 
To Mechanicsburg Ohio 
To G[eorge] M Wood — 
Decatur IIls 
To [John E.| White [John] 
Stewart & [John A.| White 
Ills Chicago [Wooden and 
willow ware, 95 S. Water 
St. 
To [V.P.] Fobes — To be 
sent to Ohio to T T Hous- 
ton for which He Has not 
paid Me 
To James H Bj[rjewster of 
Springfield Ills [Engineer] 
June 16 Paid John Hanks cash 
| oe Rails sent to James Henry 
Kalamazoo Mich 
Rails To M F Webb New 
Brunswick N J 
G H. Bancroft Cincinnatti 
Ohio 
To [R.B.] Winchester 
[Harness maker] to Monti- 
cello Piatt co by Hanks 
To John Calhoun to be 
sent off 
To Berry H. Cassell [De- 
catur hardware] to Co- 
lumbus 
[Endorsement:] Rail acct with / John Hanks — John / Has recd 
all the money / I have had all the trouble / R J Oglesby 
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Diary of a New York Doctor 
In Illinois — 1830-1831 





Samuel Rezneck is a professor of history at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York. He received his Ph.D. in history 
from Harvard University and, as a Sheldon Traveling Fellow, 
also studied at the Sorbonne and the London School of Economics. 
He is the author of articles which have appeared in a number 

of historical and economic publications, including the American 
and English Historical Reviews; Journal of Political Economy, 
Journal of Economic History, Journal of Modern History, 

Essays in Political Theory, New York History and Growth 

of the American Economy. 





ASA FITCH began to keep a diary in 1821 as a boy of 
twelve, while a student at Washington Academy in his 
birthplace, Salem, New York, and kept it up more or less 
continually until his death in 1879. In the summer of 1830, 
then all of twenty-one years of age, Fitch traveled west and 
spent the winter of 1830-1831 in Greenville (Bond County), 
Illinois. It was, on balance, an unhappy winter, marred by 
chronic illness and discomfort and an inability to accept the 
cruder conditions of life in that western community. By 
May, 1831, Fitch was again back in Salem, where he lived 
on the ancestral farm for virtually the remainder of his life. 

The volumes of Fitch’s diary which deal with his western 


1. Asa Fitch’s Diary, in numerous volumes, is at the Yale University 
Library. The author wishes to express his gratitude for permission to use 
the materials to the officers of the library, and especially to Dr. Howard B. 
Gotlieb, librarian of historical manuscripts at Yale, for his courtesy in 
making the Diary available, as well as to Dr. Charles Boewe, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for bringing its whereabouts to his attention. 
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trip are an informative and sensitive report of life in an 
Illinois community in 1830." It is a report on many levels, 
from the personal discomforts of a tediously severe winter 
(remembered in Illinois as the “Winter of the Deep Snow” ) 
to the professional disappointments and the limited but not 


inconsiderable pleasures and recreation afforded by the social 
and intellectual activities in which young Fitch engaged. 
Here, seen through the eyes of a cultivated and intelligent 
young man, is a convincing record of American life in the 


new West. 

Although only twenty-one on his arrival in Greenville, 
Asa Fitch was already, in the early ripening that was char- 
acteristic of the time, a young man of some attainment and 
promise. ‘The son and grandson of physicians in Salem, 
Asa was now himself a physician, his medical education 
acquired largely as an apprentice to other physicians, in 
Salem, Castleton and elsewhere. Indeed, his main interest 
at Greenville was to establish himself professionally, at first 
in occasional relief of Dr. J. B. Drake, already in practice 
there.” But young Fitch had still another, more unusual 
field of interest. He had spent a year, 1826-1827, as a stu- 
dent at the Rensselaer School, in Troy, New York, under 
the tutelage of Amos Eaton, an important figure in American 
geology and an ardent pioneer in the promotion of a new 
type of education which emphasized “the application of 
science to the common purposes of life.” At that school, 


2. Vol. 6 of Fitch’s Diary, to which references will hereafter be made 
unless otherwise indicated, begins soon after his arrival in Greenville. Other 
relevant volumes are 4 and 5. 

3. One of the first dectors in Bond County, Drake was said to have 
come from New Jersey. He is remembered more for his mercantile busi- 
ness, which he operated for some twenty-five years, than for his medical 
practice. His store was at the corner of Main and Sixth streets in Green- 
ville. William Henry Perrin, ed., History of Bond and Montgomery Coun- 
ties, Illinois (Chicago, 1882), 43, 85, 122. 
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founded in 1824 under the patronage of Stephen van 
Rensselaer, last of the Hudson Valley patroons, Fitch had 
received one of the first degrees awarded; and, more im- 
portant, he had been inspired with an enthusiasm for science 
which was eventually to lead him to a lifelong career in 
entomology. He became one of the founders of this new 
field of science and served as New York’s first state entomolo- 
gist." In his brief stay at Greenville, Fitch made an un- 
successful attempt to establish himself as a teacher, one of 
the numerous band of Amos Eaton’s disciples, who under- 
took to spread the new gospel of science in American educa- 
tion and life. 

Fitch’s original destination had been Galena, and it is 
nowhere explained why and how that destination was 
changed. His plans for the trip west were deliberately and 
carefully made. Among his many farewell visits was one 
to a Dr. Freeman, who gave him a professional “recommend 
in the most absolutely laudatory terms — the highest en- 
comium,” as well as “some intelligence about the mode and 
amount of Medical charges.” Another farewell visit was 
to his minister, Dr. Proudfit, who also gave him “a recom- 
mend and some good advice.” Lingering good-bys were 
said to the girls of his acquaintance. With the sentimentality 


of youth in a romantic age, Asa records “such a kiss, in 


addition to the rest of the ceremony . . . of the very sweet- 
est and dearest order. Oh, Clarinda Taggart, my business 


4. Fitch’s education and life at the Rensselaer School are described 
in Vols. C, D and E of his Diary (1826-1827); see also Palmer C. Ricketts, 
History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1824-1934 (New York, 1934); 
H. B. Nason, Biographical Record of the Officers and Graduates of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N.Y., 1887); D. L. Collins, The Bug- 
Catcher of Salem (Bulletin to the Schools, Vol. 40, No. 7 [March, 1954], 
pub. by the State Education Department for the University of the State of 
New York). 
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in this line is now done, with you, forever. My lips have 

come in contact with yours, times and ways without number. 
. Well, your charms will never be obliterated from my 

memory ... ., and the narrative of that farewell closes 

in a burst of verse.’ 

At last came the day of departure. Fitch “started at 
about six o’clock, without saying good-by, or letting a tear, 
or a sigh escape from me. I had no predisposition for that 
sort of thing, but, on the contrary, felt in unco’ good cheer.” 
His first stop was at Troy, where he spent an evening with 
his father, who gave him $100, “which I look upon as the 
last money I shall ever receive from him, and as sufficient 
to carry me to Galena, without stopping to raise funds by 
popular lecturing.” In fact, Fitch did break his long trip 
west, and helped finance it, by joining Eaton’s “flotilla 
tour” organized for scientific study along the Erie Canal. 
Fitch had begun his scientific education on the first trip 
of this kind in 1826, and now Professor Eaton invited him 
to accompany the tour as an assistant professor, “if the 
honor of the station will be a sufficient compensation. I 
think it will.” This was an unusual beginning for a western 
migration in 1830; and, while waiting for the tour to start, 
Fitch spent some time at the Rensselaer School, at what was 
already a favorite pursuit, “copying entomology from Ree’s, 
collecting other materials, as well as visiting old friends, and 
buying a hat for $3.63, which is just $3.63 more than I had 
ought to spare for any purpose at present.” He spent an- 
other $6.17 for a box filled with chemical apparatus, and 
addressed it: “This side up, with care, glass. Dr. A. Fitch, 
Galena, Ilanois [sic]. 


5. Diary, Vol. 4, pp. 32-33. 
Ibid., 17, 37, 74-75: 
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On July 1, 1830, the canal boat, named The Surprise, 
was loaded with passengers and baggage, and “at last started. 
An excellent trumpeter was engaged, who gave us a number 
of fine tunes on our key-bugle. . . . We were all on deck, 
full of happiness and contentment . . . anticipating a thrice 
pleasant tour, enriching our cabinets with a variety of elegant 
and valuable specimens, and our minds with much practical 
knowledge of Natural History.” When they reached the 
locks at the Cohoes Falls just north of Troy, Fitch left the 
boat and walked across country “bug-net in hand” before 
rejoining the boat farther on. ‘This procedure was fre- 
quently repeated during the tour.’ 

Fitch remained with the Rensselaer flotilla only a few 
days, leaving it at Utica, New York, to take charge of a 
class in the high school there for three weeks; he thus added 
$15 to his funds.’ On August 3 he finally embarked with 
his trunk and boxes on the Mobile, of the New York and 
Ohio Line, for the real start of his western adventure. Now 
he waxed eloquent and almost dithyrambic, as he 
was again gliding over the long, long canal, full of the ardent hopes 
of youth. . . . Now I was journeying to the “far west” regions of 
Missouri, Illinois, and Michigan, thousands of miles beyond where 
my feet have ever trod before; now I was to go along the most 
stupendous canals, rivers, and lakes of the Eden of my native 
country — the El Dorados of America — whose mineral stores 
are inexhaustible, whose fertile soil is unparallelled . . . where 
rare insects of the richest and most splendid hues . . . are ever 
shooting through the air, or feeding on the gay flowers, to woo 
my mind, and deck my cabinet. . . . Let me on, on, fast as the 
powers of Equinus, Eolus, and Neptune — aye, and steam, more 
powerful than all, can carry me. Let me see these scenes, feast 
my eyes with the sight of this Elysium, and my mind with in- 
vestigating its new natural objects. Our boat proceeds very slow 
— much slower than I thought these line boats travelled. 

7. Ibid., 77-81. 
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(Photo courtesy Howard B. Gotlieb, librarian of historical manuscripts, Yale University Library.) 


Asa Fitch drew elaborate designs for his diaries — this one, “Journal C,” 
covers a period of nearly three months in 1826. Note the canal boat being 
towed by two horses hitched in tandem, above. In the sketch below, 
the canal passes over a stream on a viaduct. 
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Fitch commented more prosaically upon the “heterogeneous 
crew of emigrating Scotch, Irish, Yankee, and a few others, 
travelling all to the occidental regions . . . to search out 
homes for themselves in the wilderness, like myself. 
And their bodies and baggage are stowed away in the cabins, 
to such an extent that it is what may be called crowded.” 

To his general anticipation of the life that lay ahead, 
Fitch added almost a sense of special mission. A religious 
youth in a religious age, he had attended church all day 
one Sunday in Utica. The occasion was an address by “Mr. 
Beecher, agent of the American Sunday School Union, . 
on the proposed effort of the Union to establish Sunday 
Schools throughout the Valley of the Missisippi [stc|. His 
remarks . . . went to the very bottom of my heart.” Fitch 
was moved both to tears and to a resolution that “Oh, I 
shall go there, and I shall act. What I can do, I will do.” 
Beecher’s account “of the ignorance and moral waste of that 
vast country . . . would induce me to go into the vale of 
the Missisippi, where so much good must and can be done. 
And under the blessing of God cannot I, even I, though a 
weak, powerless mortal, . . . do something?’” 

Somewhat self-consciously, therefore, Fitch faced his des- 
tiny and destination, as he awoke to a new day, with the 
“sun . . . just rising in all his glory, and was not this to be 


a glorious day in the history of my journey — my life?” The 
actual occasion was only another break in his journey, on 
August 5, to visit and say farewell to a girl friend from his 
home town, who was now living near Jordan. Fitch decked 
himself out in the style of the contemporary dandy for the 
visit to Emily: “Clean shirt, a clean cambric cravat, in a 


8. Ibid., 123, 128 ff., 143. “Mr. Beecher” was probably Edward 
Beecher, the first president of Illinois College, who served 1830-1844. 
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square knot, the ends reversed and decked with my chain 


connected breast pins . . . Blue pantalloons and coat; light 
Valencia striped and figured vest, thread stockings, and 
highly glossed pumps, composed the most ornamental 
deshabille my wardrobe afforded.” Here was no country 
bumpkin, but as Fitch himself put it: “I am no longer the 
bashful boy of 19 . . . no longer that young student, just 
beginning to learn a profession. That profession I was now 
master of’. . . . now on my way to the far west in search 
of a home and wealth and honor.” During an affectionate 
meeting and bantering breakfast with Emily, he told her 
“some of the western squaws stood the best chance [to be- 
come his wife], and some years hence, she might expect me 
along with such a wife, and two or three papooses, on my 
way to visit Salem.”” 

With this exchange Fitch made his final break with home 
and continued on his way west. Unfortunately, the diary 
breaks off abruptly with this date, save for a detailed ac- 
counting of expenditures for the period from August 6 to 
October 3, “up to my arrival in Greenville.” His total 
outlay was $112.46. From this list one can reconstruct the 
journey, by canal, lake, river and road, through Buffalo, 
Erie, Ashtabula, Steubenville, Louisville, Shippingport and 
St. Louis. From St. Louis he traveled to Greenville by stage 
and horseback. Fitch recorded his costs in the still current 
York shillings and pence, at eight shillings to the dollar, as 
well as in dollars and cents. At Buffalo, for example, he 
exchanged $70 at one-half cent discount per dollar. Lodg- 
ings and breakfast generally cost him between two and three 
shillings per night, and dinners were usually two shillings. 
He also made divers odd purchases, such as “gingerbread 


9. Diary, Vol. 5, pp. 2 ff. 
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and beer, via supper, 10 cents”; two dozen crackers, one 
shilling; candles, three cents; mush and milk, six cents; 
and peaches, six cents. There was also an occasional “sugar 
candy — peppermint, one shilling”; “Cavendish Tobacco, 
mean stuff, six cents”; milk punch, three shillings; and at 
the end, “Brandy Sling! one shilling.” 

Fitch resumed his diary in a new (the sixth) volume at 
Greenville on December 1, 1830, and ended his entries, 
again quite abruptly, on February 20, 1831. For this period 
the diary is a vivid and colorful report of people and places, 
often with critical commentary and generally suffused with 
a tone of self-pity. It reveals both the character of the 
diarist and the quality of life in that crude young community 
in Illinois. 

Fitch’s primary problem in Greenville — the seat of Bond 
County"’ — was to find adequate professional employment. 
There was already a physician in town, a Dr. Drake, who 
called on Fitch to take an occasional case for him. The first 
case Fitch reported in his diary was that of Josiah Suggs,” 
living some five miles out of town, whom Fitch reached after 
a hard ride on horseback. He found the patient “taken 
badly with the colic,” but frequently “getting up and dashing 
out at the door” into the damp air. Fitch prepared to spend 
a wakeful night. There was some compensation, however, 
in an abundant supper consisting of “a dish of venison, a 
plate of corn bread, and a coffee pot . . . the venison... . 

10. Ibid., “Table of Expenditures” at end of Vol. 5. 

11. In 1835 the entire county of Bond, which contained 360 square 
miles of territory, had only about 3,500 people; the population of Green- 
ville, the county seat, was 200. Illinois in 1837 . . . (Philadelphia, 1837), 
72-73; J. M. Peck, A Gazetteer of Illinois . . . (Jacksonville, Ill., 1834), 115. 

12. Members of the Sugg (usually so spelled) family were early set- 


tlers in Pocahontas Precinct, where Josiah was a farmer. Perrin, Bond and 
Montgomery, 96. 141. 
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from a young fawn, so tender and sweet.” He idled away 
the long hours of the night, “during the intervals between 
administering medicine . . . rambled about the leafless 
woods . . . humming over The Lighthouse, Knight Errant, 
etc. etc.” 

Toward morning, as he was about to return to town for 
a fresh supply of cathartics, the patient grew worse and 
“gradually and slowly sank into the arms of death.” Fitch 
then left, after trying “to impart such consolation [to the 
family| as I was capable of doing.” Later he discussed the 
case with Dr. Drake, who thought there had been sufficient 
symptoms of enteritis to justify bleeding. Fitch agreed, 
except for “the pulse — that was all that prevented me.””* 

Fitch’s relations with Dr. Drake were never cordial, and 
his offers of help were not welcome, moving him to com- 
ment: “Mercy! The more I see of, and reflect upon this 
man’s actions and disposition, the more I dread having any 
intercourse with him, or even coming into his company, 
except when he happens to be in the best spirits.” A few 
days later Fitch reported visits to a Mr. Camp’s” oldest 


. boy, “who has frequent turns of severe pain at the pit of 
his stomach.” Fitch did not think the pain was due to colic 


but attributed it to some organic injury, “for he is a right 
backwoods character, fighting everything, tumbling from 
horses, etc. Peragoric [sic], laudanum, Bleeding, and Purg- 
ing, has been the treatment, none of which produce per- 
manent relief.’ 

Despite the hardships attending the practice of medicine, 

13. Diary, Vol. 6 (Dec. 1, 1830), 1 ff. 

14. Probably Hosea T. Camp, Bond County sheriff, 1824-1827, and 
circuit clerk at this time. Perrin, Bond and Montgomery, 68, 87, 102, 104; 


MS records in Illinois State Archives. 
15. Diary (Dec. 8, 11), 7, 10. 
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Fitch wished he had more of it, “to stand some chance of 
supporting myself.” He was glad even to make a hard 
six-mile horseback ride to visit one patient, if only “to get 
once more out of Greenville and among the woods and 
prairies.” After a long, wandering search, he found the 


home of the patient, Thomas Fenton, who was sick with 
“diarrhoea, complicated with a cold.” Compelled to stay 
overnight, Fitch was invited to sleep “on the bed with the 
patient — there being but one more in the room (which 
constituted the whole building) and that was occupied by 
the children, and girls.” He sat up late, “reading by the 
fire-light, and then, without undressing, laid down on the 
back-side of the bed, and after some time, shivered myself 
to sleep.” 

The next day, after a breakfast consisting of the same 
dishes as the previous night’s supper, cold chicken and corn 
bread, Fitch left some medicine and returned to town, with 
bleeding nose and black eye — which he had suffered when 
his horse reared and pranced in an attempted runaway. "° 

Dr. Drake later charged Fitch with “foundering” his 
horse, which scarcely improved their relations. Neverthe- 
less, Fitch welcomed such cases as came his way, on one 
occasion entering into his diary: “Thank Fortune! I re- 
ceived another call, though one for which I shall never get 
anything. Dover, one of the very off-scourings of creation, 
wished me to see his wife . . . gave Tinct-opii as a palliative, 
which seemed to help her even more than I expected it to.” 
He prescribed “bread and milk poultices and the doses of 
Peruvian bark to be enlarged,” for the minister’s wife, Mrs. 
Solomon Hardy, who was very sick with abscesses of the 
breast. He also recorded that at the Hardys’ he had light 


16. Ibid. (Jan. 6-7), 31 ff. 
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wheat bread at breakfast, “a great rarity . . . in this coun- 
try,” which was more accustomed to “unfermented biscuit, 


or warm short cake.” Fitch’s medical practice was suffi- 
ciently varied to include a difficult case of childbirth, the 
woman’s “first labor — and my first opportunity of attending 


at such a time.” He found three old women there, one of 
them “a reputed midwife.” After an all-night vigil in a 
cold house, “the progress of the labor amounted to nothing,” 
and he left for the long hard ride to town, “assuring them all 
was right . . . and that time and patience was all that I 
could then conceive to be necessary.” The next day a man 
came to “get me to go back, telling a most preposterous 
story — the child growing to the mother.” Fitch was too 
exhausted to go, “nor did I believe it necessary. Drake got 
back last night — and swore he would not turn out.” The 
account ends with Fitch’s instructions to the man “to have 
her bled — sent an anodyne for her to take,” and with a 
promise to “go in the morning, if they should then send, and 
I was not unwell.” 

During this time Fitch had also been attempting to organ- 
ize a school for the winter term, but this project was frus- 
trated by the appearance of a rival, a Mr. Pierce from East 
Tennessee, who circulated a subscription list, offering to 
board with his scholars’ families and to take “half the pay 
$2 in trade or good young cattle!!” Fitch thought it was 
folly to start two schools and proposed that “it would be 
best to have a meeting of the parents called, and let them 
say which teacher they would have.” But Pierce’s tactics, 
coupled with the lukewarm reception accorded Fitch, dis- 
couraged the latter and provoked a final angry outburst: 
“Oh such folks as these — I am glad I am not obliged to 

Ibid., 37, 44, 51 ff. 
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spend my life with them.” In his desire for “any way to 
get a few coppers,” Fitch even turned legalistic, composing 
a petition to Governor John Reynolds in behalf of one Jim 
Davis, “for the remission of a $75 fine for assault and bat- 
tery.”. Fitch believed that the petition “should not be grant- 
ed — and would not be, if the governor knew all the cir- 
cumstances of the case.” 

Fitch’s general dissatisfaction was further fed by the com- 
bined discomforts of ill health and poor living quarters. His 
health was a matter of chronic concern to him, and, more 
than the rest of his meager medical practice, it provided him 
with material for frequent medical reports in the diary. 
His extended comments upon his recurring fits of the ague 
and similar ailments suggest that he was something of a 
hypochondriac, and his commentary upon Greenville and 
its people is underlaid with a note of self-pity. 

Characteristic was his entry for December 8: “This after- 
noon and evening I had a fit of the ague and fever. 

I rested miserably (or mighty poorly as the folks here would 
express it.).” He stayed by the fireside the whole of the 
following day “to avoid the return of the ague if possible 


b 


. and wore my overcoat into the bargain.” A few days 
later, as his “chills were again coming on,” he dosed himself 
with quinine — morning, noon and night — “but all did 


no good, and I was forced to go to bed.” Cold, rainy 


weather kept him in his lodgings, and he complained that 


“the air comes into the house, almost as cold as it is out at 
the door; for the building is only weather boarded; with 
cracks wide enough to crowd through in the chamber-floor 
overhead, and it will be so all winter, I have not the least 
doubt.” Much of Fitch’s effort and energy went into keeping 


18. Ibid., 24. 
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warm, if not well. One such cold day proved to be “the 
most tedious day we have yet had. . . . But oh for warmer 
weather! Our house is like a barn, only perhaps less warm. 
The snow blows in at all the innumerable crevices and is 
drifting down from the chamber onto everything. . . . And 
here we are all sitting around a large fire — as large as an 
honest-sized chimney can contain, and we are twisting and 
turning and screwing . . . all with the endeavor, the hope 
of getting both sides warm. Vain hope!” A few days before 
Christmas it was so cold that he had to forego writing “be- 
cause the ink freezes every minute in my pen.” Later in 
the day, “by thoroughly warming the book and paper,” he 
resumed his writing. Youth, however, asserted itself in 
the complaint that one effect of the cold days was that “our 
table is set but twice in the 24 hours,” making “the intervals 
almost too long for one whose appetite [is] . . . increased 
by a state of convalescence from the ague. Nor do apples, 
frozen as mine are, make up for this deficiency.” A month 
later Fitch was still “opiumizing to-day to keep off my ague 
[I] wear my overcoat this afternoon.””° 

Despite his chronic illness and self-pitying discontent, 
Fitch was not cut off from the life of the community. On 
the contrary, he managed to savor quite fully its limited 
serious offerings — religious, inteliectual and social. He 
even shared in and contributed to such jovial gaiety, both 
male and mixed, as the town afforded. On the first Sunday 
recorded in the diary, December 5, Fitch heard a Mr. Far- 
num” preach twice, “A.M. at the Court House, and p.M., 


19. Ibid., 8, 12, 14, 16, 29, 55. 

20. Probably Lucien Farnham, graduate of Amherst College and An- 
dover Seminary, who went to Illinois as a home missionary in 1830. 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 1905 
(Publications of the Illinois State Historical Society, X, Springfield, 1906), 
281, 283. 
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on account of the cold, at Mr. Black’s.” A graduate “of 
Amherst College, he was on the expence of the Massachu- 
setts Missionary Society,” and was in search of a place to 
settle. Greenville was in need of a preacher, and Fitch 
hoped he would stay permanently: “Was he and I both 
settled here, we should start a Lyceum.” 

Except when deterred by illness or inclement weather, 
Fitch conscientiously attended and appraised the sermons 
delivered by visiting preachers. On December 19, for ex- 
ample, he was greatly pleased with a “superior” sermon by 
Mr. Baldwin,” visiting from Vandalia, “his deliverance earn- 
est and impressive.” Moreover, during the interval between 
morning and evening meetings, Fitch made his first social 
acquaintance with a Miss Enloe. He described her as “a 
good-looking girl, but, alas, like all the rest of them in this 
place, has scarcely any education, and has had no oppor- 
tunity for seeing the world, or learning to be ‘genteel,’ as 
the Greenvillians would say.” 


The only regular minister was Solomon Hardy, at the 
nearby Ohio settlement,’ whose wife Fitch treated profes- 
sionally. Hardy was a native of New Hampshire and a 
graduate of Middlebury College in Vermont, and he was 
even familiar with science. Nevertheless, Fitch judged him 


21. The Rev. Theron Baldwin became minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Vandalia in the spring of 1830 and served there until the fol- 
lowing spring. A Connecticut-born Yale graduate, Baldwin was a member 
of the famous “Yale Band” of divinity students who founded Illinois Col- 
lege. Ibid., 281; Brink, McDonough & Co., pub., History of Fayette Coun- 
ty, Illinois . . . (Philadelphia, 1878), 39. 

22. Diary, 5, 14. 

23. The Ohio settlement was four or five miles northwest of Green- 
ville in Cottonwood Grove Precinct ‘The Shoal Creek Presbyterian Church 
in the settlement was founded March 10, 1819, and Hardy served as its 
minister, 1829-1831. Earlier he had organized a Presbyterian church in 
Vandalia, where he was sent by the American Home Missionary Society. 
Brink, McDonough, Fayette County, 39; Perrin, Bond and Montgomery, 
ris, 119; 767, 
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harshly: “Nature has given him but little. . . . Verily 
Mr. Hardy . . . is still a sap-head — he has no foundation 
to enable him to be a preacher.” One fine Sunday 
in January, however, four sleighs of people drove out of 
town to hear a Mr. Spillman,“ on exchange with Hardy, 
and young Fitch sat “beside Sally [Berry?] and a Miss Wil- 
liams.” ‘The meeting was held in a neighboring house, since 
the church was cold; even so, Fitch was “too cold to listen 


24 
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so attentively as I should have done. 

In more secular, but yet rather solemn, vein, Fitch was 
active in the formation and functioning of what he called 
He was asked to pre- 


bd 


“our Greenville Polemical Society.’ 
pare a constitution for the society “‘as near on the plan [of 
those] of the east which I have belonged to . . . with some 
alterations and modifications to adapt it to the state of so- 
ciety here.” At first his proposal was thought to be “too 
long and intricate, but as they got to practicing it, it ap- 
peared to answer very well.” The first meeting of some six 


or eight persons adopted the constitution, section by section, 
and elected officers. The first choice for president, Seth 
Blanchard,” whose store was the principal community cen- 
ter, proved to be unfortunate; “badly in his cups” at the 
next meeting, Blanchard pleaded inability to serve, and a 
new election replaced him with the more suitable William 
Stewart, who was to become Fitch’s closest and most highly 
regarded friend. 

Topics and opponents for debate were selected regularly, 


24. Probably Thomas A. Spillman, who a few years later became minis- 
ter of the Greenville Presbyterian Church, located about two miles north- 
west of town. J[bid., 111-12, 168. 

25. Diary, 30, 36, 45, 55- 

26. Seth Blanchard, who came to Bond County from New York in 
1820, operated several different stores in Greenville in the early years. 
Perrin, Bond and Montgomery, 68, 78, 122. 
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and the fortnightly meetings provided welcome diversion 
and occupation for young Fitch, who faithfully reported 
the meetings in his diary. With varying success and satis- 
faction for Fitch, the questions debated ranged from the 
timely, practical and immediate to the remote and theoreti- 
cal. They offer a significant clue to the prevailing state of 
opinion and intellectual interest in an American community 
of 1830. Perhaps properly, the opening question “Had the 
Europeans or the aborigines the better right to this country?” 
was happily left undebated and unresolved for want of time 
and prepared disputants. This was followed more appro- 


priately by a timely and relevant: “Is it constitutional for 


the general government to carry on a system of internal 
improvements?” Fitch was greatly pleased with his “maiden 
speech” in this debate, which was decided affirmatively ; 
and he resolved “to push the business this winter, to try 
to make some permanent improvements in extempore 
speaking.” 

At a later date the Polemical Society discussed the vague- 
ly Rousseauistic theme: “Are the works of nature more 
admired than the works of art?” — also decided in the af- 
firmative. Another question, resolved affirmatively and 
conservatively, after brief and poor debate, was “Have par- 
ents a right to interfere in the marriage of their children?” 
They also discussed and resolved, in the familiar affirmative 
fashion, such political issues as the “permanency of repub- 
lics” and “Would it be policy in government to emancipate 
the negroes in about ten years?” One can appreciate Fitch’s 
annoyance at a “protracted and tedious” debate on the 
topic: “Shall the mails be stopped on the Sabbath?” He 
was outvoted, “much as I expected,” on his negative posi- 


27. Diary, 5 ff. 
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tion to another question: “Is it right that all men should 
have the vote?” ‘The Greenville club even considered such 
perennial debate favorites as “whether early education (to 
21) has more influence on a person’s conduct than after 


associates,””** 

One debate topic was already in 1831 of sufficient urgency 
to receive more than academic argument. This was, of 
course, slavery, and, through his friendship with the un- 
compromising abolitionist William Stewart, Fitch found him- 
self on one occasion drawn into activities which included 
fast, prayer and the adoption of resolutions. The occasion 
was a meeting at Mr. Hardy’s church in the Ohio settle- 
ment, on Thursday, January 20, “appointed by the Synod, 
for fast and humiliation on account of slavery.” Stewart, 
whom Fitch was visiting at the time, had also prepared “a 
pretty pointed set of resolutions, to be passed after meeting 
— signed, and be published.” In one of them the meeting 
stated its unwillingness to hear any man preach “whom we 
know to uphold slavery either publicly or privately, and that 
we do not believe any such man can be a Christian.” The 
meeting went off as planned and lasted a goodly portion of 
the afternoon. Stewart and his family had kept the fast 
literally, and both husband and wife were “faint and lan- 
guid” as a result.” 

Fitch’s closest intellectual companionship was with Stew- 
art, but he was able, nevertheless, to appraise him shrewdly, 
if somewhat severely. Stewart seemed to him “like most 
self-educated and self-advanced men . . . deeply tinctured 
with vanity.” He was inclined to be so “rigid and inflexible 

[that] though vanquished he could (and would) argue 


28. Ibid., 12, 16, 24, 36, 43, 62. 
29. Ibid., 46 f. 
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still.” Particularly was he “‘a most inveterate opposer of 
slavery, root and branch, and cannot speak long upon the 
subject, without being roused to anger against all, but par- 
ticularly professing Christians, who upheld it.” Fitch was 
somewhat astonished at Stewart’s strange reasoning by which 
he regarded even the American Colonization Society as a 
selfish project of the slaveholders “to get off their old, worn- 
out slaves and the free blacks,” in order to raise the value 
of the rest.” 

Despite such criticism, Fitch concluded that were he to 
stay in Greenville, Stewart “would ever be one of my most 
intimate associates — unless such frequent disputings 
made us mad with each other.” Fitch visited him frequently 
and enjoyed staying in his “tight” house, one of the few in 
the area; when Stewart offered to board him, he concluded 
that he “could live very agreeably here, in Stewart’s family, 
if there was not such a brood of noisy children.” Although 
a wheelwright by trade, making small spinning wheels, 
Stewart had a library which Fitch found “more valuable” 
than he had expected. He was “particularly pleased to 
find Nicholson’s Encyclopedia so near Greenville.” This 
was especially noteworthy since “save the bible and methodist 
hymnbook, the people generally are destitute of anything 
of the book-kind.” 

Fitch found pleasure as well as intellectual stimulus 
in Stewart’s company. One night, after the children were 
in bed, they gathered around the fire, and one man “began 
by telling a bear story,” and the rest followed suit, continu- 
ing “the same amusement, till late bed-time.” Even after 
retiring, Fitch got a Mr. Estes, his bed-fellow, who had been 

30. For a more detailed study of Stewart’s antislavery activities, see 
Winter, 1960, issue of this Journal, 393-402 passim. 
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a member of the New Harmony settlement, to tell him about 


9931 


it “and Owen, and Say, etc. At a later visit Fitch con- 
fided in Stewart his decision to return to Salem in the spring, 
and he refused to be argued out of the move by his friend, 
who told him that he “could be more useful, and do more 
good here than there.” Fitch resisted the further tempta- 
tion of Stewart’s substantial library, and even the invitation 
to accompany his friend on a tour of the country in connec- 
tion with a Bible agency, since he felt that the sooner he 
was “now away, the better and happier.” 

Despite his frequent indisposition, as well as his serious 
predisposition, Asa Fitch was young enough, and ardent 
enough, to welcome what opportunities became available 
for the sociable and the romantic. Thus, on December 18, 
he reported, in the jargon of the day, an evening’s visit at 
the Blacks’, in company with several young people: “On the 
whole, I felt in pretty good spirits, and spent the time agree- 
ably. . . . And thus I have commenced my old tricks — 
of gallanting the girls.” It was his first such event in months, 
and he was eager to “follow up the business, at least till I 
have some of another nature that requires attention. 

I have held in long enough. . . . So once more, Ladyology 
— be thou a part of my studies! Christmas is coming. Oh 
for a bold ‘push’ on that day!” But he reminded himself 
sadly that there were “too small and few materials for such 
a thing in Greenville. Parties are almost out of the question. 
Heigho.” But the exchanges of visits continued; at one 


time the occasion was a quilting party. At another, Fitch 


31. Thomas Say, a member of Robert Owen’s communal colony at 
New Harmony, Indiana, would have been of special interest to Fitch, for 
Say was already famous as an entomologist when he joined Owen late in 
1825. 

32. Diary, 39 f., 54 ff. 
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brought “some carpet rags for the girls” to sew on, although 
he himself “did not feel the same ‘gift of gab’ . . . nor 
> Another time 
he showed his bugs to Sally Black and then escorted her 


home. There the boys had a “half bushel of sweet potatoes 


could I force myself into so merry a humor.’ 


9933 


thawing and roasting for their supper. 

The high point of Fitch’s social life was reached on Christ- 
mas Day with its long-anticipated promise of festivity. It 
opened with a morning “stew as it is denominated in the 
language of the country, that is, a kind of drink out of much 
water, and little whiskey, and much unpounded pepper and 
spice, and some sugar. — the compound to be drunk freely, 
while it continues warm.” Fitch drank four or five “tea- 
saucers” before breakfast, which “served to make me dull 
and stupid all of the forenoon.” After dinner the party of 
girls and boys assembled at the Blacks’ and started out for 
a round of visits which continued throughout the rest of the 
day and evening. In the afternoon they played games at 


5 


the Enloe’s house* such as “thimble,” resembling the east- 
ern “button,” and “rules of contrary.” The games involved 
penalties and pawns, such as have characterized youthful 
playfulness in all ages. The lady stood in the center and 
summoned her partner with a bit of doggerel: “Here I stand 
on two little chips, oh come and kiss my two little lips.” 
The gentleman responded with a kiss. Fitch felt that in the 
East “there is less talk, and more action, and one does not 
feel half so awkward.” After the game came an abundant 
“Tea . . . Boiled beef — boiled chicken — warm short 

33. Ibid., 13, 15, 58. 

34. The Blacks have not been identified, but Enloe’s house was prob- 
ably the home of Asahel Enloe, who had five sons and five daughters, 


several of whom were Fitch’s contemporaries. Perrin, Bond and Mont- 
gomery, 77, 78, 79 and Pt. 2, p. 48. 
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cake . . . pumpkin pie, coffee, and perhaps a thing or two 
more.” ‘Then more games before returning to town, where 
they visited the Blacks’ for further merriment. But the 
evening was not yet half spent, and they had planned to ride 
out into the country to Carsons’, “where there was to be a 


congregating of the backwoods juvenility, a fiddle and a 
man to make it go, and in such a style as to set the company 
to going.” Fitch was eager to attend, “chiefly to see what 


kind of dancing is the thing among the Illinois gentry,” and 
he was disappointed when the trip was called off because 
it was late and “looked likely to be an unpleasant night.” 

Fitch’s interest was divided among several girls, but he 
managed to be critical of nearly all of them, especially for 
their rustic quality and lack of eastern sophistication. He 
admitted, indeed, that he had “contracted a disposition to 
scandalize every one from being in such a ‘school for scandal’ 
as I am, here in the Berry family” — the family with which 
he boarded. One of the girls he thus disapproved of, despite 
her handsome appearance, was “our Sally,” whose mind, 
“alas . . . though most attractive of any in her family, is 
wild, and uncultivated, and ‘by education unrefined,’ — it 
is ‘a wilderness more dark than groves of fir on Huron’s 
shore.’ ”” With another girl, named Vergenne (or Virginia), 
Fitch apparently had a Christmas Day spat, and he resented 
“her flat whining tone” and her proclivity for practical jokes 
such as putting ice down one’s neck.” 

After Christmas, Fitch relapsed into his familiar condi- 
tion of ill health and ill humor. He attained a height — or, 
better, a depth — of self-pity with the arrival of the New Year. 
He awoke that day with a headache “and felt quite unwell, 

35. Diary, 17 ff. 

36. Ibid., 21 f. 
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languid. . . . Alas, it is to me, quite an unhappy New 
Year’s.” Even “a glass of strong toddy drunk before break- 
fast” only left him giddy, and he spent the day on the bed 
“dull as a dunce block,” shivering with cold, and reflecting 
on the “unflattering auspices to me” of the New Year.” 
The winter round of life in the small community continued. 
Blanchard’s store was often a gathering place for the men 
“drinking ‘stewed whiskey’. It is the most popular drink in 
this country, but I do not fancy it much.” Nevertheless, 
Fitch participated in the stew-drinking. One Saturday 
night he joined in “a stew again. It caused us to feel pretty 
merry — we sang songs around the ring a few times. I 
beginning with ‘Richard stock-a saddle’ — and afterwards 
singing ‘Wine’ll cure the gout,’ and “There was a black hen.’ ” 


Now warmed up, they went to Blanchard’s store “to have a 


repetition of the affair,” but Blanchard did not welcome 


them, “he probably not being under a sufficient press of 
37. Ibid., 27 f. 
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steam himself.” They continued their activities elsewhere, 
however, with “a replenish and again went to song-singing,” 
until they broke up between eleven o’clock and midnight.” 

A few days later Fitch had the opportunity to break the 
tedium of small-town isolation. He joined a party on a trip 
by sleigh to Vandalia, then the capital of Illinois. Well 
bundled up, they “had a fine ride. My comrades were in 
a high gale most of the way, singing negro songs, shouting, 
and all that sort of thing.” On arriving at Vandalia, they 
stopped at Duncan’s tavern,” had a “few glasses of sling,” 
and went to the Statehouse to hear the proceedings. With 
his friend Stewart he visited various offices of the state gov- 
ernment. Fitch stayed at Judge James Hall’s house, where 
the boarders were “mostly attending the legislature.” At 
tea, consisting of “roast turkey cold, corn meal cakes, pan- 
cakes, molasses, and tea,” silence prevailed, and “this mum- 
ness led me to apprehend my presence was not . . . gra- 
ciously taken, and this depressed my spirits still more.” The 
other meals were alike eaten with “no sociality,”’ and he 
particularly disliked Judge Hall’s “quakerish” ways with 
his guests.*° 

Both Fitch’s diary and his stay at Greenville were drawing 
toa close. He informed Dr. Drake of his intention to return 
east “‘as soon as the weather changes. . . . He made no 
objections.” Fitch was corresponding anxiously with his 


family about arrangements for money from home to enable 


him to return, and on one occasion he “was affected to tears” 


38. Ibid., 60 f. 

39. Matthew Duncan, brother of Joseph Duncan (governor of Illinois, 
1834-1838), operated a large brick tavern at the southwest corner of Fourth 
and Gallatin streets in Vandalia. See the Illinois Intelligencer (Vandalia), 
Dec. 4 and 11, 1830, and James Stuart, Three Years in North America 
(New York, 1833), II: 227. 

40. Diary, 63 ff. 
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(Photo courtesy Dr. Donald 


L. Collins, New York State 
Entomologist. ) 


while reading a letter from his mother to a friend. He re- 
ceived a sympathetic hearing from this friend, who regretted 
but approved his “determination of returning home in the 


spring.” 

In the meantime Fitch occupied himself in part by work- 
ing ona song: “Sit down, sir, sit down, sir, and give me your 
ear,” which pleased this same friend, one Durley,* so greatly 
(“the best song he ever did hear’) that he offered to finance 
its printing. The diary records Fitch’s attendance at one 
final party at the Blacks’, where, “after sitting and hemming 
and hawing, it was proposed to go to playing at ‘blind-fold’ 
— Miss Smith was present, and made a valuable addition 
to our number. The play caused a vast deal of mirth, and 
laughter, and was carried on with spirit. After it came 


41. The brothers James and William Durley were both prominent Bond 
County residents at one time. James was county court clerk from June 
30, 1830, to Dec. 31, 1831, and had served earlier as county treasurer. 
Perrin, Bond and Montgomery, 88, 104. William, mentioned in the Diary 
as a partner of Dr. J. B. Drake in the store of Durley and Drake, was 
killed in the Black Hawk War of 1832. He was then living in Jo Daviess 
County, and the date he left Greenville is not known; ibid., 85; Illinois Ad- 
vocate (Edwardsville), May 29, 1832; H. F. Kett & Co., pub., The His- 
tory of Ogle County, Illinois (Chicago, 1878). Another prominent mem- 
ber of the family then in Bond County was Horatio, who also could have 
been Fitch’s prospective benefactor; Perrin, Bond and Montgomery, 162-63. 
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‘Sister Phoebe’, and a few others.” Fitch recognized the 
games as modifications “of those in use at the east, but they 
are still more like them than I would have imagined.’’”* 
With a final entry for Sunday, February 20, reporting Mr. 
Hardy’s sermon at the Blacks’ and commenting on the 
weather (“‘thawing, and the roads are becoming muddy”’), 
the diary abruptly stops. The record of Fitch’s stay at 
Greenville ends, as it began, with a diversified list of receipts 
and expenses, extending to March 5. His receipts include 
such items as $5.50 from the Rev. Solomon Hardy, and 25 
cents for medicine sold, while among his expenses were pay- 
ments to Mrs. Mattock for washing, to Blanchard and to 
Berry, ** one or the other of whom he had boarded with since 
October g, at twelve shillings ($1.50) per week. Thus did 
Fitch’s western adventure, begun so lyrically and auspiciously 
in August of 1830, run out in March of 1831, in an accumula- 
tion of illness, ill humor and misadventure. Fitch returned 
to his ancestral home in Salem, New York, from which he 
never wandered far for the rest of his life, save to study the 


*“Noxious Insects’ of New York state.“ 


42. Diary, 38, 61, 67 f. 

43. David Berry (1767-1842) “kept an excellent hotel, which was head- 
quarters for the stage stand for a great many years. His table was well 
supplied with the best the county afforded” — Perrin, Bond and Mont- 
gomery, 78. His hotel was the second house west of Dr. Drake’s; ibid., 
122; see also pp. 86, 123, and Pt. 2, p. 6. 

44. Diary, 68 ff.; Vol. 7 of Fitch’s diary resumes on May 6, 1831, in 
Salem and nearby Vermont. “The Noxious and Other Insects of New 
York State” was the title of fourteen voluminous reports Fitch compiled 
They were published in Albany for the New York State 


over many years. 
For a resumé of his later career, see the Dictionary 


Agricultural Society. 
of American Biography. 
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FEW POLITICIANS have had careers as varied as that 
of Lyman Trumbull of Illinois. He was elected to the state 
House of Representatives as a Democrat in 1840 and later 
served as secretary of state and on the state Supreme Court. 
He split with the Douglas wing of the party over the Kansas- 
Nebraska issue and ran successfully for Congress as an anti- 
Nebraska Democrat in 1854. Before he took his seat, how- 
ever, the Illinois legislature named him senator in January, 
1855. From 1855 until 1873 Trumbull served in the upper 
house, first as an anti-Nebraska man and then as a leading 
Republican. His role during the Civil War as a close Lincoln 
adviser is well known, even though he did differ with the 
President on some issues. 

Following the war Senator Trumbull became further sepa- 
rated from the Republican Party’s radical leadership. In 
the impeachment crisis he was one of seven Republicans 
who opposed: Johnson’s conviction. This apostasy, together 
with a desire for reform amid growing evidence of Republi- 
can corruption, estranged him from the party of Grant, 
Thaddeus Stevens and John A. Logan. “The excesses of 
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the Grant administration drove him into the Liberal Re- 
publican movement. He was among those suggested for the 
presidential nomination. . . .”* Due to his participation 
in the Liberal Republican debacle, and his opposition to 
impeachment, Trumbull faced an angry group of party 
regulars in his try for re-election in 1873. The Illinois legis- 
lature, controlled by his opponents, threw the election to 
xovernor Richard J. Oglesby, and Trumbull retired to law 
practice in Chicago.” 

For the next three years, while the Grant administration’s 


record of corruption was slowly revealed, Trumbull re- 
mained silent. He approved of the efforts of men like Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Benjamin Bristow to clean up the 


1. Dictionary of American Biography, XIX (New York, 1936): 20. 
2. Horace White, The Life of Lyman Trumbull (Boston, 1913), 407. 
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sordid picture, but he said and wrote almost nothing. On 
January 4, 1876, with another election not far off, and the 
Bristow revelations reaching a peak, he addressed a rare 
political letter to Civil War General James Harrison Wilson, 
then an engineer and an interested Republican layman.* In 
a letter expressing what he labeled his “frankness,” the form- 
er Senator gave his opinion of his adopted party at its lowest 
ebb. This letter reveals the disgust he felt as he looked over 
the Grant record. It also presaged Trumbull’s abandon- 
ment of the Republican Party and his return to the Demo- 


crats.* 
Private 
CHICAGO 
JAN. 4, 1876 
DEAR GENERAL, 

As you may perhaps know, I have paid very little attention 
to political matters the last three years — not because I have lost 
interest in my country’s welfare, but because I have seen no op- 
portunity of doing good. I became satisfied in 1872 that the 
Republican organization had become as a body corrupt, and that 
the people were being plundered in almost all branches of the 
public service. The practice of appointing men to office simply 
as a reward for political service is enough to demoralize any 
party.” Any attempt to correct these abuses and reform this cor- 
rupt system of appointments was at the time met with abuse 
from interested parties and political bummers, and nothing could 


3. General James Harrison Wilson, a native of Shawneetown, III, was 
a graduate of West Point and one of the Civil War’s outstanding cavalry 
commanders. After the war Wilson became a successful engineer engaged 
in railroad building. See James Harrison Wilson, Under the Old Flag 
(New York, 1912). 

4. In 1880 Trumbull returned to politics on the Democratic ticket 
and ran unsuccessfully for governor of Illinois. His last political venture 
was a flirtation with the Populist movement made just before his death. 
White, Trumbull, 412-17. This letter to Wilson is in the James H. Wilson 
MSS, Library of Congress. 

5. Trumbull, an opponent of political patronage, was’an early ad- 
vocate of civil service reform. 
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be accomplished. The country would not then believe in the 
existence of the abuses. The time had not yet come. 

For a year or two before leaving the Senate I felt that my use- 
fulness was gone and it was without one single regret that I turned 
my back on that body in 1873 after an eighteen years service. 
Since then, hard times have come upon us and the people have 
at last waked up to the fact that they are being plundered by dis- 
honest officials.’ Thanks to the Secretary and the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, who have not hesitated to expose corruption and cor- 
rect abuses without reference to the effect on the party.* That 
they have the courage to do this entitles them to all praise, but 
that the Republican organization, which is still all powerful, will 
allow them to prove even these whisky frauds to the bottom, and 
show how prominent Republicans have extorted money from 
whisky manufacturers, with which to corrupt the people and carry 


elections, I cannot believe.® 

That Gen. Grant is personally corrupt I would not intimate, 
but he has been singularly unfortunate in some of the men 
and influences that have surrounded him. Writing as I am in 
confidence, in reply to a frank and candid letter, you will I know 
pardon my frankness in the expression of honestly intentioned opin- 


ions whether they coincide with yours or not. Permit me then to 
say, I do not believe the Republican organization or Gen. Grant, 
who is really in most cases but its instrument, will allow the Secre- 
tary [Bristow] to probe even this whisky business, to say nothing 
of the corruption in other branches of his department to the bot- 

6. The phrase “political bummers” is an obvious allusion to the Civil 
War term applied, especially during Sherman’s campaigns, to those scaven- 
gers who scoured the army’s flanks for spoils. 

7. “Hard times” refers to the depression of 1873. The public “waking 
up” was caused by such revelations as the Crédit Mobilier scandal, the 
Sanborn contract and graft in the Indian service. 

8. The Secretary of the Treasury was Benjamin Bristow, and the 
Solicitor was Bluford Wilson. From his appointment in 1873 Bristow 
began investigations of graft in his department. The Whisky Ring frauds, 
involving theft of whisky tax money, was Bristow’s most important dis- 
covery. Matthew Josephson, The Politicos, 1865-1896 (New York, 1938), 
196-99. 

9g. The most “prominent Republican” implicated was Grant’s personal 
secretary, Orville E. Babcock. Several other leaders, such as John A. 
Logan, Matthew Carpenter (Wisconsin senator) and Grant’s brother Or- 
ville, were rumored involved in the whisky frauds. Josephson, Politicos, 


200, 203. 
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tom. Bristow will be driven out or some way will be found to 
stay the exposes before they reach the most prominent and there- 
fore the most guilty parties.° If he is driven out and the opposi- 
tion or independent voters were wise enough to make him their 
candidate, in the present state of feeling in the country, I believe 
he would be triumphantly elected; but that he will be nominated by 
the Republican organization as their candidate I have not the 
slightest expectation. Gen. Grant in my opinion stands a better 
chance for that nomination than any other man."* The Republi- 
can leaders who rely wholly on party for position will never suf- 
fer a man who has exposed the rottenness and corruption of their 
organization and slaughtered many of its most shining lights, to 
be the standard bearer. You see I have no hope of reform and 
purification through the Republican organization. Its power must 
be broken. Public sentiment in the west so far as I know is un- 
settled. The people are disatisfied [sic], but know not what to do. 
Though I have scarcely written three political letters in three 
years, and none so long as this, I happen at the moment, to have 
before me a letter from a Gentleman of great influence and promi- 
nence asking my opinion as to the propriety of a meeting at an 
early day, of influential citizens of various states who are not in- 
clined to follow unequivocally either of the two parties, with a 
view of putting forth certain principles and pledging their support 
to that party which will adopt them and nominate a proper man 
to carry them out. If neither party does this, then to call on 
the people at large to hold a convention and nominate a suitable 
candidate. I have not yet replied to my friend’s letter, but doubt 
if the time has yet arrived for such a movement. Events are now 
developing very rapidly, and it may be wise to delay a little, and 
as the showman says, “see what will come next.” 
Very truly yours, 
LyMAN TRUMBULL 


10. Truiabull’s prediction of Bristow’s removal was accurate. The Sec- 
retary, frustrated in the attempt to convict Babcock, was forced to resign 
in 1876. Denis T. Lynch, The Wild Seventies (New York, 1941), 363; 
Josephson, Politicos, 203. 

11. The Grant third-term boom had dissipated by convention time. 
The three leading candidates in early balloting were James G. Blaine, 
Oliver P. Morton and Bristow. After a deadlock, Ohio Governor Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes won on the seventh ballot. Lynch, Wild Seventies, 357-58. 
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Biographer and Historian 





An assistant professor of English at Ball State College, Muncie, 
Indiana, Lois Hartley received her Ph.D. from the University of 
Illinois in 1950; her dissertation was on Edgar Lee Masters. 
During the 1959-1960 school year Miss Hartley served as dean of 
women and co-teacher of humanities for the first session of the 
International School of America, a round-the-world-classroom 
tour (see Time magazine, December 14, 1959). She has taught 
also at the University of Illinois and Ohio State University. 





BY PARENTAGE, by residence, by choice of subject mat- 
ter, Edgar Lee Masters was an Illinois writer. His paternal 
background, about which he often wrote, was strongly Illi- 
noisan, and he lived almost all of his first fifty-four years 
in the state. His early boyhood was spent in Petersburg, 
where he met Lincoln’s former partner, William H. Hern- 
don, who tried law cases in partnership with Masters’ father, 
and where he saw Mentor Graham, the schoolteacher from 
Lincoln’s New Salem. In his later boyhood he lived in 
Lewistown, in the Spoon River Valley, which supplied ma- 
terial for his most famous book of poetry, The Spoon River 
Anthology (1915). In 1893 he began a career as a lawyer 
in Chicago, and there he spent the next thirty years. He 
knew such people famous in the life of Chicago as John 
Peter Altgeld, Clarence Darrow, Theodore Dreiser, Vachel 
Lindsay, Harriet Monroe and Carl Sandburg. Although 
he lived in New York City from 1923 until his death in 1950, 
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the subject matter of his novels, poems, biographies and such 


nonfiction as A Tale of Chicago (1933) and The Sangamon 
(1942) was principally drawn from his Illinois years. Con- 
siderable attention has been given to his career as a novelist 
and a poet, but less is known about his work as a biographer 
and historian. Masters published eight books of biography, 
autobiography and history — all but one dealing specifically 
with the Illinois area and its people and including studies 
of such renowned subjects as Lincoln, Lindsay, Whitman 
and Mark Twain. 


BioGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


When Masters attended the Lewistown high school, he 
spent much time reading in the encyclopedias about great 
men. His interest in biography grew with the years, and 
he discovered that many great figures of the past needed 
to be re-created and portrayed by writers who were free 
from the partisan interest that had distorted many biogra- 
phies. Masters considered it highly important “that there 
should be understanding of a country’s principal heroes. 
Not otherwise can a country have its true character.’ Lee, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Polk, Andrew Johnson, Jefferson Davis, 
Whitman, Poe and others had been misrepresented, and 
Masters admired those biographers who set out to clarify 
the portraits. His own biographies were a result partly of 
a desire to present the truth, partly of his interest in the lives 
of men and partly, perhaps, because of a need for money. His 
wife, Ellen Coyne Masters, commented, “He turned to bi- 
ography, so he says, to get money. I don’t believe this is 
true. He had much to say from day to day about anyone 


1. Edgar Lee Masters, “Histories of the American Mind,” The Ameri- 
can Mercury, XXXV (July, 1935): 341. 
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he wrote about; and he was forever reading about these 
people — Mark Twain, Whitman, etc.’” 

During the last three years of Masters’ law partnership 
(1903-1911) with Clarence Darrow, he obtained much busi- 
ness from the Chicago law firm of Mayer, Meyer, Austrian 
and Platt and became friendly with Abraham Meyer, a 
member of the firm. Meyer was Masters’ lawyer during 
his divorce case, lent him money when he could not obtain 
it from his own family and helped to relieve him “of the 
burden of alimony after he had given up his property, cash, 
and all he had except his royalties.”* The subject of Masters’ 
first biography was Levy Mayer, a brother-in-law of Abe 
Meyer. According to Ellen Masters, Levy Mayer and the 
New Industrial Era (1927)* was written both for money and 
in gratitude to Abe Meyer. Masters was encouraged to 
undertake the biography not only by certain persons at Yale, 
which Mayer had attended, but also by Mrs. Mayer, who 
paid him handsomely for his work. 

Some comment on his motives is necessary when one con- 
siders the subject of the biography. Levy Mayer was one 
of the outstanding corporation lawyers of Chicago and even 
of the United States. In his book of essays The New Star 
Chamber (Chicago, 1904) Masters had expressed vigorous 


opposition to monopolistic corporations, had censured fed- 


eral courts for favoring monopolies and had objected to the 
methods of chartering corporations. Yet Levy Mayer is the 
story of a man whose legal career was chiefly a fight for the 
corporations. 

In his first two chapters Masters covered Mayer’s early 

In a letter to the author, Aug. 15, 1949. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Fifteen hundred copies of this book were printed by Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, April, 1927. 
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boyhood, his schooling in Chicago and at Yale, and his years 
as librarian at the Chicago Law Institute. The account is 
sketchy, and the details have little human interest. By 1881 
Levy Mayer was a member of the firm of Kraus and Mayer, 
which became by 1908 the firm of Mayer, Meyer, Austrian 
and Platt. Mayer was fascinated by the spectacle of big 
business; “and the law, as it applied to business and could 
be used for the advancement of industry, was his sole occu- 
pation of mind and his greatest delight.”’ Most of the biog- 
raphy is a survey of Mayer’s career as a lawyer and a sum- 
mary of his major cases. A lawyer’s mind was needed to 
describe and clarify the issues in these cases, and Masters’ 
training made him competent to organize the material. 
Mayer was an attorney for the owners of the Iroquois Thea- 
ter, which burned with tragic consequences on December 
30, 1903, and for such famous Chicago packers as J. Ogden 
Armour. He defended also various liquor interests, both 
in local courts and in the Supreme Court, in cases concern- 
ing wartime prohibition and the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Although Masters generally avoided giving opinions on 
Mayer's cases, he could state his agreement with Mayer in 
regard to the constitutionality of prohibition — both believed 
it unconstitutional. 

One chapter is composed almost entirely of quotations 
from Mayer’s speeches, intended to illustrate “his manner 
of thought and expression upon a considerable variety of 
subjects.”" Although Masters made little analysis of these 
quotations, he chose them skillfully, making clear that 
Mayer’s sympathy was with the moneyed interests. One 


unfamiliar with Masters’ own opinions would not suspect 


5. Masters, Levy Mayer, 45. 
6. Ibid., 147. 
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how violently he disagreed with Mayer. The latter saw no 
harm in the late nineteenth-century imperialism of the 
United States, opposed Bryan and in some respects opposed 
Altgeld. He believed that corporations should be treated 
as citizens, considered the cause of states’ rights a fetish, 
believed that government should stimulate trade, advocated 
laissez faire and proposed that more businessmen be sent 
to representative assemblies. In all these respects, Masters 
disagreed with Mayer. On the other hand, both favored 
electrification of the Illinois Central Railroad along Chi- 
cago’s lake front; and both regarded the League of Nations 
as dangerous and opposed American membership. 

Masters’ discussion of Mayer’s World War I activities con- 
tains faint praise and satiric undertones; he could not ap- 
prove Mayer’s hatred of Germany and most of his comments 
on the war. Yet Masters did not criticize; he simply omitted 
personal opinions when he could not praise. By 1922 Mayer 
was one of the nation’s richest lawyers and had one of the 
finest law firms in Chicago. Broken by responsibility and 
overwork, he died on August 13, 1922. Masters composed 
one chapter entirely of quoted tributes and a description 
of the funeral. 

One of the more appealing chapters is titled “Domestic 
Life”; here the lawyer recedes, «:.d the human, humorous 


family man emerges. Generally, however, Masters tried 
to place Mayer in the new era and found him an exponent 
of his age. He praised Mayer’s “professional integrity, loy- 
alty to his country, generosity to the weak and devotion to 
his friends and family,” and called him “a great lawyer 
and a good man.’ Although Masters no doubt admired 
many of Mayer’s personal traits, one feels certain that he 


7. Ibid., 305. 
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was restrained in his treatment of Mayer the lawyer. 

Masters dedicated his second biography, Lincoln, the Man 
(New York, 1931), “to the Memory of Thomas Jefferson, 
the preéminent philosopher-statesman of the United States, 
and their greatest president ; whose universal genius through 
a long life was devoted to the peace, enlightenment and 
liberty of the union created by the constitution of 1787.” 
This dedication indicates the author’s viewpoint: that of 
a Jeffersonian Democrat, a believer in agrarianism, states’ 
_ rights and the constitution of delegated powers. 

Lincoln, the Man “is not in strictness a biography of 
Lincoln” but rather ‘fan examination of his mind and na- 
ture.’ Masters acknowledged his debt to Beveridge’s and 
Herndon’s lives of Lincoln, but “Beveridge did not argue 
or interpret; he did not write from any point of view. He 


merely gathered from every quarter, by the most tireless 
industry, whatever facts about Lincoln could be found.”° 


Masters attempted to analyze the facts, to base arguments 
upon them. 

The biography is iconoclastic, partly because of its au- 
thor’s political background. His own family, like many of 
the residents of Petersburg and the surrounding area, was 
ardently Democratic and had little sympathy for Lincoln 
and the Republican Party. His grandfather, Squire Davis 
Masters, was elected in 1854 “to the Illinois legislature, 
where he voted against Lincoln for United States senator 
because he thought Lincoln’s policies would bring on war 
between the states.””” He knew Lincoln personally and once 


8. Lincoln, 1. 


9. Ibid. 

10. Masters, Across Spoon River: An Autobiography (New York, 1936), 
5. Petersburg people still insist that Masters’ grandparents were not at all 
saddened by the death of Lincoln. 
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employed Lincoln as his lawyer (who incidentally lost the 
case). Edgar Lee Masters, as a boy, heard Lincoln tales 
firsthand from Herndon, Mentor Graham, the McNamars 
and others. In the Petersburg region Lincoln was regarded 
at that early date as an ordinary man, not a legendary fig- 
ure. Nevertheless, in the 18g90’s Masters “had an admira- 
tion for Lincoln, even believing the falsehood that the War 
Between the States was inevitable and the result of an ir- 


9911 


repressible conflict. 

After years of studying constitutional history, after tracing 
the growth of imperialism in the United States and especially 
after reading Albert Beveridge’s Life of Abraham Lincoln 
(1928), Masters’ view changed: “It was Beveridge’s book 
that stirred me to my performance. I could no longer bear 
to see pharisees, bankers, imperialists hiding behind the de- 
ceiving homeliness, the pretended democracy of Lincoln. 


I wanted to bring Lincoln out into the open where his char- 
12 Masters 


acter and principles would be clear to everyone. 
admitted the influence of his grandfather but denied that 
Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln had “impelled” his work: 
“His book came out years before mine was written, and at 


9913 


that I never read it and havent to this day. 

Lincoln, the Man provoked much editorial comment in 
which Masters was fiercely attacked." In Petersburg there 
was talk of chiseling Masters’ Ann Rutledge poem from her 
gravestone, and a bill was introduced in Congress to bar the 


11. Ibid., 172. 

12. Masters to Theodore Dreiser, April 30, 1940, Dreiser Collection, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

13. Ibid. (Masters almost always left the apostrophes out of contrac- 


tions, as in this quotation. ) 
14. See “Defending Honest Abe against Debunkers,’ The Literary 


Digest, CVIII (Feb. 28, 1931): 34, 36, for a summary of denunciatory 
reviews. 
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book from the mails. One of the few basically friendly 
criticisms was made by Claude Bowers, who pointed out 
that Masters simply used the same facts that Beveridge had 
carefully documented but “challenged the myths more de- 
fiantly.”’* Among the “myths” which Masters attacked, 
and which Beveridge had attacked before him, were those 
holding that Lincoln was an industrious young man who 
throve on physical labor, that he brooded for years over the 
plight of Negro slaves and was an abolitionist, that he was a 
statesman rather than a politician, that he was lovable and 
warmly human, that he was much superior to Stephen A. 
Douglas and that he was a completely competent President. 
Using Beveridge, Masters tried to show that these ideas were: 
unfounded or only partially true. For example, Masters 
admitted that Lincoln was a fair and honest lawyer in that 
“his stipulations were reliable; he did not try to deceive the 
court, and he did not do so. He did not overcharge his 
clients.” On the other hand, he sometimes “over-argued 
the facts, or used his logic to play with the facts and the law, 
or resorted to dramatics to win the jury, or made appeals 
that moved them to tears and washed away what reason 
they had.”’’® Lincoln, he said, would take a case whether 
or not he was sure that his client was in the right, and he was 
clever and shrewd in sly political manipulations. 

The chapters called “Lincoln’s Romantic Adventures” and 
“Lincoln, the Man” disturb many people, for in them Mas- 
ters declared that Lincoln was unlovable and cold. He said 
that Lincoln did not treat his dying father with understand- 
ing and pity, that he had no proper affection for his mother, 
that he was calculating and timid where women were con- 


15. Claude Bowers, “Lincoln the Man,” The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, VII (Feb. 21, 1931): 609. 
16. Lincoln, 120. 
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cerned. Like Beveridge, he could find no basis for the story 
of the love of Ann Rutledge and Lincoln. 

Even before Beveridge presented Douglas as an admirable 
statesman, Masters had been interested in Douglas’ career. 
Masters’ novel Children of the Market Place, published in 
1922, portrayed Douglas as a heroic figure, and in Lincoln, 
the Man he contrasted the two men. In 1939 he commented 


on this phase of the book: 


If I didnt prove that Douglas was honester and braver and 
abler than Lincoln I’ll eat a hat or anything. Well, I didnt really 
prove it, for to prove a thing you have to convince people, and 
that I didnt do. IN the debates with Douglas Lincoln was floored 
more than once and beaten all in all. . . . Yes, I pointed this out. 
The result was that people just looked and said nothing, until it 
occurred to them to say that I was a copperhead. 

One thing remains: LIncoln was a poet, and Douglas was 
not. And though people pay no attention to poetry they give it 
silent tribute and loud, too, by preferring Lincoln to Douglas. 
Where would Lincoln be if he had possessed no gift of words 
beyond that of Millard Fillmore? He would be where Millard 
is and where James Buchanan is. That’s the truth. He would 
be set down as a country lawyer who stumbled to war victory 
through the people and Grant. That’s all.’ 


Masters found throughout Lincoln’s career “a division 
in his thinking, which sometimes involved him in contra- 


dictory statements, and at others in plain solecisms of argu- 
ment.”’* ‘Thus, Masters said Lincoln acted according to the 
tenets of Hamilton, but his speeches followed Jefferson. 
Masters’ own analyses of political events, such as the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates, the Republican nominating convention 
and the occurrences leading to the Civil War, showed a thor- 
ough understanding of the principles involved but were 


17. Masters to Dreiser, Feb. 14, 1939, Dreiser Coll. 
18. Lincoln, 25. 
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written entirely from the states’ rights viewpoint. His dis- 
cussions of Lincoln’s personal characteristics were not always 
well considered, and one feels that Masters was making the 
worst possible interpretation. He found such praiseworthy 
qualities in the man as his command of language, but, in 
general, the analysis is fiercely denunciatory and shows the 


author’s idiosyncrasies. 

Even Claude Bowers, who gave the book a rational review, 
found it untrustworthy in regard especially to the war years 
and the presidency of Lincoln.'” Masters did not commend 
Lincoln as a President and did not credit him with patience, 
common sense, steadfastness or any other of the virtues com- 
monly attributed to him during the war years. He blamed 
Lincoln for the triumph of industrialism and centralism in 
the United States, and in the final chapter declared that the 
Civil War was the end of the Jeffersonian dream and of 
states’ rights. In a letter to Dreiser, Masters summarized 
his view of Lincoln as stated in the biography: 


He was a stick-bug, he made needless war, he ruined the in- 
stitution of the republic. He was the main figure of the fake- 
log cabin, used by centralists, grabbers, monopolists, bankers, 
Hamiltonians. This is the most dramatic story America has; 
sometime there will be a great play written around it, such as 
Shakespeare did around Caesar. But Caesar was a genius; Lin- 
coln a third-rater, all save his gift for deceiving words. . . . In 
my “Invisible Landscapes” there is a poem called New Salem 
Hill. That Hill was Lincoln’s magic future. It sent him forth 
acclaiming him the champion of their Americanism. They didnt 
know any better.~” 


The book can be understood only by understanding Mas- 
ters’ background of Jeffersonian democracy and the Peters- 


19. Bowers, “Lincoln the Man,” 610. 
20. Jan. 2, 1940, Dreiser Coll. See also the letter in the same collec- 


tion dated Feb. 14, 1939. 
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burg “realism” concerning Lincoln. As the statement of a 
point of view, the biography is extraordinarily interesting 
and even brilliant. Masters marshaled his facts and opin- 
ions like a first-class advocate, and the strength of the argu- 
ment and the eloquence of the statement are impressive. 

In 1935, 1937 and 1938 Masters published critical biogra- 
phies of Vachel Lindsay, Walt Whitman and Mark Twain. 
He had already shown his tendencies toward literary criti- 
cism in such articles as “James Whitcomb Riley” and “The 
Poetry Revival of 1914.” His interest in Lindsay had long 
been evident. In October, 1926, he published in The Book- 
man a discussion of Lindsay’s contribution to American 
poetry, and in 1933 his “The Tragedy of Vachel Lindsay’’** 
was essentially a draft of Chapter XVIII of the Lindsay 


biography. 

Most critics consider Vachel Lindsay: A Poet in America 
(New York, 1935) to be Masters’ best biography. No doubt 
his personal knowledge of Lindsay and his sympathy for 


Lindsay’s problems as an American poet helped Masters 
to create this notable work. Various people had suggested 
that he do a book on Lindsay, and Mrs. Lindsay finally re- 
quested him to write the life. In addition to furnishing 
letters, diaries and other documents, she wrote many personal 
letters to Masters, revealing much about Lindsay’s life and 
problems. He wrote the book, he said, 

in a funny old tumbled down house near Colebrook, Conn. I had 
a space plowed and raised a wonderful garden that summer, with 
many flowers. It was all very cheap. The view was heavenly, 


the air balmy, the sun glorious. And I had wonderful comfort, 
and fun with an old kitchen with long windows shaped by grape 
The Century Magazine, CXIV (Oct., 1927): 


The American Mercury, XXVI (July, 1932): 
Ibid., XXIX (July, 1933): 357-69. 
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vines, windows that looked toward the hills and along the rocky 
downs.”* 

Besides receiving help from the Lindsay family, Masters 
was Offered letters from Lindsay to Harriet Monroe, Sara 
Teasdale and others, but he did not use them: 

I leave to some one else to gather them up. I wanted to ex- 
plain Lindsay in the terms of his own mind as he emptied it 
into his diaries etc. Of course letters do that; but I doubt if 
any letter he wrote would add to an understanding of his mind 
over that I have given from the sources I consulted. I had copies 
of many of his letters, very many, which I read carefully. I 
did not have the time to go out and gather all the letters in and 
read them. The book was written in thirty days, after two months 
of reading diaries and making notes.*° 

Perhaps Masters’ failure to use all types of aid offered 
him was one reason for the rather unsatisfactory treatment 
of Lindsay’s boyhood. ‘The early chapters are valuable 
chiefly as a background picture of the period in which Lind- 
say grew up. Since Masters’ purpose was more to study 
Lindsay’s mind and genius than to record outward events, 


he was especially interested in the poet’s college years. 


The book contains also a fine picture of Lindsay’s poem- 
peddling on the New York streets; Masters summarized: 
“The conclusion is inescapable that Lindsay was feeding his 
vanity on these Quixotic jaunts at night about the streets 
of New York, and betraying something of an exhibitionism. 
He was showing no little bravado and gall for a man of 
The chapters on Lindsay’s Ameri- 


26 


sensitive temperament.” 
can walking tours are delightfully entertaining, but Vachel 
Lindsay is as much the author of them as is Masters, who 


24. Masters to Dreiser, March 13, 1940, Dreiser Coll. 

25. Masters to Harriet Monroe, Feb. 24, 1936, Monroe Collection, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. See also Masters to Mrs. George Pierce Baker, Nov. 
26, 1935, Yale University Library, New Haven. 

26. Masters, Vachel Lindsay, 132. 
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Edgar Lee Masters, as he ap- 
peared in about 1931, when his 
Lincoln, the Man was pub- 
lished. 


used a combination of diary extracts, paraphrases and brief 


comment, with paraphrase dominating. Because of his 


own ideas on independent living, Masters could not approve 
of Lindsay’s beggar philosophy. He considered Lindsay a 
sort of Johnny Appleseed or lame pilgrim boy. 

Masters valued Lindsay’s interest in hieroglyphics and 
Egyptian esotericism and discussed Lindsay’s “mysticism” 
adequately. He made astute estimates of individual poems. 
Of the best of these poems he said, “They constitute the most 
considerable body of imaginative lyricism that any American 
has produced.” 

The story of Lindsay’s final years and death is powerfully 
and sympathetically told. The concluding chapter is an 
indictment of the American literary scene — in fact, of the 
American culture which could bring ruin to such a poet as 
Lindsay. Masters’ own bitterness toward the easy success 


of certain eastern writers, his anger at the New York literary 
27. Ibid., 314-15. 
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monopoly and his disapproval of magazine dictatorship 
dominate the chapter. 

Sherwood Anderson considered these chapters beautiful 
and stirring: “He has been writing of his friend. He is 
moved and angry. I like this kind of healthy male indig- 
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nation. Masters was indeed indignant and hoped the 
country would be influenced by his book: “I should like to 
have my book go about very generally for the good it may 
do the art of poetry. But I fear that interest in Lindsay is 
not as active as it should be, and as it would be in England 
He told Harriet Monroe 


that he wrote the book “for the world at large — for England; 


had he been an English poet.” 


and from that angle many things got out of the perspective 
which would do very well for Chicago — or New York.’ 
Masters and Lindsay both had midwestern backgrounds 
and struggled for recognition as writers. Masters’ under- 
standing of Lindsay’s environment increased the worth of 
the biography, but certain of Masters’ personal attitudes, 
such as his antipathy to organized religion, prevented a 
completely unbiased analysis. In most cases, however, one 
can separate Masters’ prejudices from the biographical facts, 
and a notable volume remains. Harriet Monroe called it 
“one of those profound searchings of the human soul which 
s991 


are rarely to be found in literature or any other art. 
Masters’ next biography, Whitman (New York, 1937), 


was, like Lincoln, the Man, an attempt to clarify a portrait. 


He wrote to William Lyon Phelps: 
I wanted to give a complete picture of Whitman in and out. 


28. Sherwood Anderson, “Lindsay and Masters,” The New Republic, 
LXXXV (Dec. 25, 1935): 194. 
29. Masters to Mrs. Baker, Nov. 26, 1935, Yale University Library. 
30. Masters to Monroe, Feb. 24, 1936, Monroe Coll. 
31. Harriet Monroe, “The Lindsay Biography,” Poetry, XLVII (March, 
1936): 337. 
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I went through the Whitman literature, struck at once by the 
fact that of the many books on him not one covered the whole 
case. Maybe in putting Whitman’s history, his labors, and the 
workings of his mind in one book, I have made him clearer to 
America and the world. I hope so. 

In 1915 when Spoon River came along Powys characterized 
me as the natural child of Walt Whitman. I have always ad- 
mired him. His vision of a better and greater America was mine 
when I began to write at about 17; and in my first book A Book of 
Verses, I celebrated Whitman. But I feel closer to Chaucer and 
to Browning than to Whitman, for all that. I think they achieved 
themselves better and more richly, even if they were not as men 
greater spirits.** 

Like Masters’ other biographies, it is not a true scholar- 
ly work. Masters did not always give credit for adapted ma- 
terial and occasionally failed to read a pertinent article. 
For example, Whitman made reference in his diaries to 
“16” and “164.” Since Masters had evidently not read 
Edward Hungerford’s “Walt Whitman and His Chart of 
Bumps,” he assumed that these numbers referred to women. 
But Hungerford had provided the real clue to the numbers 
when he pointed out that Whitman, who was much inter- 
ested in phrenology, referred to sections on Hope and Ac- 
quisitiveness in a contemporary synopsis.** On the whole, 
however, Masters must have read very widely and must have 
had a broad understanding of his subject. 

Many chapters are composed almost entirely of direct 
quotation from Whitman. Although Masters thus allowed 
Whitman to reveal himself, he sacrificed space which might 


have been given to his own interpretation and synthesis. 


Nevertheless, the book does cover most aspects of Whitman’s 
32. Masters to William Lyon Phelps, March 23, 1937, Yale University 
Library. 
33. Mark Van Doren, “Plowing through Whitman,” New York Herald 
Tribune Books, Feb. 28, 1937, p. 7, points out Masters’ omission. Hunger- 
ford’s article is in American Literature, II (Jan., 1931): 350-84. 
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personality and life. The discussion of his political thought 
is based on the idea that he “began life as a Jeffersonian 
Democrat and never, in the main, departed from that 
faith.”** Masters assumed that Whitman “doubted the 
necessity” of the Civil War and pointed out that he “de- 
nounced all war with vehement hatred.”** He was ex- 
tremely sympathetic toward Whitman’s opinions on the 
postwar United States. 

Masters admired Whitman greatly and felt a spiritual 
kinship with him; yet he observed that Whitman was not 
adverse to stretching the truth, that he lacked a systematic 
philosophy, that he was physically lazy, vain and egotistic, 
that he was mediocre as a newspaperman, that he was not 
tough-fibered. Further, Masters did not find that Whitman 
wrote many first-class poems: 

As a great liberal living and writing in America when the land 
was cursed by superstition and churches — by obscenity and taboos 
— he cannot be too much thanked and remembered for what he 
wrote. As a lover, as a prophet of democracy, as a voice raising 
itself in behalf of comradeship and against that spirit which with- 
draws, stands aside, is ashamed of tenderness, communion, fellow- 
ship — Whitman may prove to be the chief figure in the pattern 
of American development. This he may be without doing more 
than he has already done for American poetry. For as things 
stand, when we read Whitman’s declarations that he would sing 
the songs of America, we are compelled to say for the most part, 
“very well, go ahead, we are listening.’’*° 

In this entertaining biography, Masters wrote with hu- 
manity and without condescension. Although he was per- 
haps more objective than in the Lindsay biography, his 


prejudices still intruded. But in spite of its faults, his ac- 


34. Masters, Whitman, 269. 
35. Ibid. 
36. Ibid., 326-27. 
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count of Whitman is a valuable one. It is human and 
zealous, and has a significant place among Masters’ books, 
for in it he interprets a man whom he considered one of his 
teachers. 

Masters’ fifth and last biography was a critical study of 
Mark Twain. Making no attempt to write a full and de- 
tailed life, he emphasized crucial episodes, sketched in back- 
grounds and interpreted Mark Twain’s major works and 
attitudes. On page one of Mark Twain: A Portrait (New 
York, 1938) Masters commented that Mark Twain’s father 
was named John Marshall Clemens, rather than Thomas 
Jefferson Clemens, and suggested that this fact might ex- 
plain the son’s political alliances. He added, “The story 
of his life will show that his political and economic adher- 
ences and associations did much to tangle his rightful ca- 
reer.” Masters objected to Mark Twain’s lack of interest 
in the Civil War, to his becoming “de-Southernized,” to his 
advocacy of American acquisition of the Sandwich Islands, 
to his quiescent attitude toward the Grant administrations. 
Masters’ most serious charge against Mark Twain was that 
he did not become the satirist of the Gilded Age. Mark 
Twain touched only the surface evils; in a scene calling for 
a Swift or a Rabelais, “he walked amid it all, making fun 
and gathering in money for burlesquing vermin-eaten 
mountebanks like the Dauphin and the Duke, and letting 
the big thieves, the real enemies of liberty and beauty, go 
scot free. He had no real political principles.”*’ Imma- 
turity of mind, a failure ever to grow up, partly exonerates 
him; yet “at the same time it indicts him in his capacity 
as the satiric mirror of his time.”** In Mark Twain’s The 


37. Masters, Mark Twain, 100. 
38. Ibid. 
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Gilded Age Masters found only superficial exposure and 
jocularity. In his indictment of Mark Twain’s political 
reactions, Masters was serious, honest, bitter and scornful, 
but again he wrote from a highly partisan viewpoint. 
Mark Twain’s eagerness to make money, to get rich quick, 
is emphasized in Masters’ biography. His fears, puerility, 
whims, immature opinions, failure to trust in a cosmic 


scheme, desultory reading and affiliations are noted: 


He was socially aligned with those who go to church on Sunday 
and pass the contribution box, and who play vulpine rdles all the 
rest of the week. As a great satirist and cathartic of American 
pruriency he missed his chance.** 

Masters’ strictures against Mark Twain’s religion are typical 
of his most fierce invective. In general, Masters saw Mark 
Twain as “the most tragic victim of the Gilded Age,’’*’ as 
a man who did not live up to his opportunity for service but 
gave too much time and effort to the acquisition of wealth. 

Yet he saw much to admire in Mark Twain’s books. 
Tom Sawyer had credibility in atmosphere and psychology 
and showed Mark Twain’s genius; but Masters severely 
criticized the treatment of Tom and Becky’s childhood ro- 
mance, the burlesque passages, the conclusion of the book 
and the dialect faults. Reared in much the same country 
as Mark Twain, familiar with the Illinois river towns, inter- 
ested in stories about boys, Masters was obviously suited by 
background to judge Mark Twain’s books about boys, and 
his criticism is valuable. The Mysterious Stranger received 
the most praise of all Mark Twain’s books; it is a “supreme 
tale, a work of marvellous [sic] imagination, and wrought 
out in language full of energy and eloquence.’ 


39. Ibid., 199. 
40. Ibid., 238. 
41. Ibid., 221. 
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Fred Lorch said that much of Masters’ estimate was sum- 
marization of other writers, particularly Van Wyck Brooks 
and A. B. Paine, or at least derived from them, and that 
Masters presented a distorted portrait partly because he 
ignored recent scholarly research.** His workmanship was 
frequently inaccurate, and he garbled quotations.** Lorch 
summarized the faults of Masters’ Mark Twain as “inaccu- 
rate reporting, unwarranted assumptions, and a confused 
philosophy,” and declared that the book “does not deserve 
serious scholarly attention.”** 

Lorch’s estimate is just if one considers Mark Twain 
purely as a factual study; yet one enjoys many of the chap- 
ters because of their vigor, enthusiasm, shrewdness and 
earnestness. In April, 1938, Masters wrote to William Lyon 
Phelps, thanking him for a clipping on Mark Twain* and 


commenting on the book: 


I know you dont agree with me about Twain, and in truth 
I was very admiring of him all in all, until I looked into his 
record, which you know as well as I. We dont construe the rec- 
ord in the same way, and that is one of the human things in 
literary appraisal, and in law courts in matters of evidence and law.*° 


In addition to writing five biographies in the years 1927- 
1938, Masters wrote the first part of his autobiography, 
Across Spoon River (1936).** This volume is a detailed 


42. Review of Mark Twain in American Literature, X (Nov., 1938): 
374-75 


43. Ibid., 375. Lorch presented a list of inaccuracies. 

44. Ibid., 376. 

45. “I dont take clippings. I wait until they are all in, and then 
maybe I go to the publishers and read them. So thanks to you for the 
courtesy of sending this to me.” Masters to Phelps, April 14, 1938, Yale 
University Library. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Ellen Coyne Masters told the author that the second half of the 
autobiography had been written; her husband left its publication to her 
discretion. 
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account of his life until 1917, his forty-eighth year. He 
showed little restraint in telling his story; his chief reserve 
seems to have been in not naming those with whom he as- 
sociated. His law partner from 1903 to 1911 (Clarence 
Darrow) is never mentioned by name, although Masters 
had much to say about him. Masters discussed over fifteen 
love affairs, but he listed the women under fictitious names; 
his first wife, for example, is the Golden Aura, and Ten- 
nessee Mitchell appears to be Deirdre. Masters wrote that 
from the age of six he had been “carried along by an ecstasy 
about women, and filled with wonder and reverence for 
them as embodiments of mysterious beauty. The pursuit 
of the eternal feminine was deeply fated in my nature. 
Later he said: 


8 


The search was destined never to end.” 


Beauty in women was one manifestation of the divine influences 
that controlled the world, and as mystical as they were. At the 
same time I had never been able to see anything wrong in erotic 
indulgence. On that subject I was as emancipated as an animal; 
while beauty in women had filled my heart with mystical adora- 
tions since I was six years old.*° 
The emphasis in Across Spoon River on this aspect of Mas- 
ters’ life is perhaps disproportionate. 

As a record of life in a midwestern village during the 
1870's, 1880's and early 1890's, Across Spoon River is ex- 
cellent. Masters’ membership in the Fulton County Sci- 
entific Association, his part in the discussions centering in 
the rooms of a high-school teacher, Mary Fisher, and his 
literary and philosophical studies with various friends reflect 
the village culture and are a chapter in the history of his 
intellectual life. ‘The account of Masters’ Chicago years 


also depicts labor conditions, the growth of the city, the 


48. Masters, Across Spoon River, 170-71. 
49. Ibid., 250. 
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excitement of the Bryan campaigns. On the whole, however, 
Across Spoon River was not intended as a social document but 
as a personal story. According to Ellen Masters, her husband 
wrote this book and other autobiographical works “so that 
some of his side of the story would be known.”’” 

Across Spoon River is invaluable in studying Masters’ 
other books, prose and poetry alike. In it one can find the 
origin of almost every theme and plot he used and can read 
the story of his search for literary success. In the lives of 
Masters and his father, “the progress is from simplicity and 
self-security to complexity and doubt.” The autobiography 
shows this progress and also sketches a literary era. In spite 
of occasionally inept prose, Masters’ autobiography is a 
candid and interesting self-revelation, a primary source for 
literary history and a social record of midwestern life. 


HISTORY 


Masters wrote two books which may be classified as his- 
tories — The Tale of Chicago (New York, 1933) and The 
Sangamon (New York, 1942). His opinion of Chicago was 
variable. In October, 1915, he wrote to Dreiser that he 
was finding the city more wasteful and intolerable all the 
time.”* A week later he said, “423 years ago to-day Colum- 
bus discovered America. What made him do it. Except 
for Columbus I wouldn’t have been born in Illinois or Kan- 
sas!’** On the other hand, he told Harriet Monroe in June, 
1922, that Fanny Butcher’s comments in the News (Trib- 
une?) about his disliking Chicago and declaring it no literary 
center were untrue and malicious. His explanation was that 


50. In a letter to the author, Aug. 15, 1949. 

51. Robert E. Spiller, review of Across Spoon River in American Litera- 
ture, IX (March, 1937): 102. 
52. Oct. 5, 1915, Dreiser Coll. 

3. Masters to Dreiser, Oct. 12, 1915, Dreiser Coll. 
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he had been interviewed, had admitted disliking some things 
about Chicago, but had “said in all instances that the very 
things I disliked about Chicago were good for me and stimu- 
lated my writing.”** Three years later he wrote Miss Mon- 
roe that he could not return to Chicago. “Socially Chicago 
never was much to me; New York is not, though I could 


4 


tea and dine all the time if people knew where I was.” He 
continued in the same letter: “New York is gay and free, 
and that recommends it; for Chicago is reform cursed and 
under tyrranies [sc] of all sorts, and cliques and spites of the 
village spire. But I dont like New York with all my heart. 
. . . That man is fortunate who lives where his father lived 
and where he knows everyone.” 

All these references to the city were in personal letters, 
but in 1928 David Karsner included in Sixteen Authors to 
One a statement by Masters, who called Chicago “the city 
of exquisite torture.” When asked why he returned there, 
he replied, ““Why did Dante stay in Florence?””, He answered 
his own question: “Because it was his particular hell. Chi- 
cago is mine. It is therefore my stimulant to work. I dislike 
it so actively that it acts as an irritant. To escape Chicago 


° Harriet Monroe recorded 


I seek refuge in my work there.’ 
conversely in 1938 that Masters once wrote to her: “Chicago 
fascinates me ever and ever. Oh, this is quite a magical 
place! And what may it not yield when the right imagina- 
tion does La Salle, Marquette, the Green Bay country, and 
Michigan! I love it hereabouts intensely.”** Yet as late as 
Masters to Monroe, June 22, 1922, Monroe Coll. 
. June 9, 1925, Monroe Coll. 

56. David Karsner in Sixteen Authors to One (New York, 1928), 132, 
quotes Masters. 

57. Harriet Monroe in A Poet’s Life (New York, 1938), 381, quotes 
Masters. Cf. Masters’ “The American Background,” The Nation, CXXI 


(Aug. 26, 1925): 227. 
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May, 1943, Masters wrote Dreiser: “Do you remember 
that in about 1907 I wrote you a fan letter out of a clear 
sky about that book [Sister Carrie}? At that time I was in 
the midst of the filth and swinishness of Chicago life, and 
I knew that you had the story. I have been devoted to you 
ever since.’ In addition, he included lines on Chicago in 
“The Seven Cities of America” (in The Serpent in the Wild- 
erness and Invisible Landscapes), in The New World and 
in other books, both prose and poetry. He was continually 
fascinated by the spectacle of Chicago. 

Masters’ first extensive treatment of that city in a prose 
publication had appeared in 1928 in an article, “Chicago: 


59 


Yesterday, To-day and To-Morrow,”” which reads like a 
preview of his nonfiction, historical The Tale of Chicago. 

In this book Masters emphasized the story of Chicago’s 
growth from 1830 to 1933. He sketched the background of 
the city — such events as the first explorations, the building 
of the fort, the arrival of early settlers and the Fort Dearborn 
massacre of April, 1812 — but the book was devoted prin- 


cipally to the economic aspect of Chicago’s history, to changes 


in transportation methods and in the appearance of the city 
and to the activities of such builders of Chicago as John 
Kinzie, William B. Ogden and the McCormicks. 

Masters was critical of such things as the Chicago transpor- 


tation system, and he gibed at American cities in general: 


“Like most American cities, Chicago was designed as if 
human beings always wanted to be walking. . . . There 
were never cafés as in Paris out on the sidewalks shaded by 
awnings where men and women could sit and talk and par- 


take of refreshments.” 
May 5, 1943, Dreiser Coll 
The Century Magazine, CXVI (July, 1928): 283-94. 
Masters, The Tale of Chicago, 197. 
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He did not entirely neglect cultural history, for The Tale of 
Chicago has sections on newspapers, magazines and theaters, 
but the literary movements are not adequately treated, and 
Poetry magazine is not even mentioned. Chicago is shown 
as a Cultural province of Boston and New York. 

Generally, Masters succeeded in presenting vivid pictures 
of Chicago at successive periods in its history. His account 
of the Great Fire of 1871 is the high point of his narrative, 
although the chapters dealing with Chicago in the 18g0’s 
and early 1g00’s are more valuable. Masters arrived in 
Chicago in 1892 and soon was familiar with most of the 
city. Some of his descriptions are obviously nostalgic mem- 
ory pictures: the sections on Milwaukee Avenue, on State 
Street, on the life of newly arrived country youths and on 
the World’s Fair of 1893. 

Masters’ political opinions entered into this book, too, as 
into his others. Douglas again receives high praise, while 
Lincoln receives little. Altgeld is a hero, but Cleveland is 
condemned for sending troops to Chicago during the Pullman 
strike and thus infringing on states’ rights. Labor is cham- 


pioned, and capitalists are only occasionally praised. In one 


chapter Masters compares Al Capone and Samuel Insull: 


Insull descended to the depths or rose winnowing to the sur- 
face of Chicago’s waters, looking for whole cities and states to 
devour. Capone kept to the estuary of Cicero, a town of sixty 
thousand or so west of Chicago, where he was satisfied with 
minnows and frogs. Both used the same fins and jaws; both 
had the same unappeasable hunger. One was a man-eating 
shark, the other a frog-eating dogfish. They had homologous 
bodies, and shared the instincts of predatory creatures.” 


The eloquent final chapter of The Tale of Chicago is in 


some respects an analysis of American civilization. Masters 


61. Ibid., 308. 
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found Chicago lacking in “the right sort of intellectual ac- 
tivity widely spread.” By 1933, he said, the city had reached 
“a climacteric of intellect concerning itself with business 
and money; and little else could be expected when leading 
statesmen, expressing themselves in terms of religion and 
politics, declared that the business of government was busi- 
ness.”** Masters believed that not only must Americans 
reach toward Jeffersonian economic ideals, but individual 
cities like Chicago must give more aid to the artist, must 


cease to starve the artist spiritually. 

Although The Tale of Chicago must not be taken as a 
completely dependable factual document, it is very readable, 
and Masters’ firsthand knowledge of the city and his personal 
interpretation compensate for ill-proportioned chapters and 


for uneven historical narrative. 

Masters’ other historical study, The Sangamon (1942), 
grew out of his interest in the Petersburg—New Salem area. 
Such poems as “New Salem Hill” in Invisible Landscapes 
had indicated this interest, as had sections in Jack Kelso, 
Lincoln and other books. In March, 1939, Masters wrote 
Dreiser that he had written a New Salem piece for which 
he had trouble finding a purchaser and that he could not 
get a publisher for a proposed book on the New Salem cul- 
ture.‘ But his chance to tell of the New Salem country 
came in 1942 when he contributed The Sangamon to the 
Rivers of America series. 

The Sangamon River of central Illinois is “not navigable, 
not noted for its commercial activity, not distinguished for 
majestic scenery, nor for a battle, nor for a single historic 
event, distinguished for nothing but for good and useful 


62. Ibid., 343. 
63. Ibid., 336. 
64. March 13, 1939, Dreiser Coll. 
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lives lived along its shores, and for the beauty of its prairies 
that sleep and bloom and wave their grasses to the passing 
winds.’ Thus, Masters told the story of the Sangamon by 
describing the people who lived in the area and made the 
little, shallow river a part of the American imagination. In 
memory he traveled all over central Illinois, not limiting 
his scene to the course of the river. In spite of irrelevant 
detail and incidents, he produced an evocative, lyrical, nos- 
talgic record. 

Even the names of the people and the villages fascinated 
him. ‘“Wafts from the very soil come up with those names, 
as well as from accounts of the fish fries, camp meetings, 
and the stories of Clary’s Grove and New Salem.” In the 
settlers of the Sangamon Valley, with their Virginia-Ken- 
tucky background, he found adherence to the democracy 
of Jefferson and Jackson. He felt that these influences plus 
that of the prairie shaped the settlers of the Sangamon 
country so that “no breed of people in the whole land was 
ever more individual, more distinguished by strength and 
courage, by good will and hospitality, by industry and the 
independent spirit.”*’ Masters appreciated the spirit of the 
people and the prairie atmosphere; he succeeded admirably 


in depicting the peculiar beauty of a prairie landscape. 
Among the towns and cities mentioned are Peoria, Spring- 


field, Decatur and such villages as Pleasant Plains, but mostly 
he devoted his book to the most significant neighborhood 
of the valley — the New Salem country. Although most 
people think that the Lincoln legend imparted the greatest 
charm to New Salem, Masters had a contrary view: “Lin- 
coln’s life at first was as slow as the River, and it got lodged, 
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only to be freed and sent on to the great sea of history. The 
people lifted his boat over the dam, the people lifted him to 
the presidency, the belief that he was of the blood of the 
New Salem people constitutes the sweetest part of his re- 
nown.”** The gathering of homogeneous souls at New 
Salem, their reception of and influence on Lincoln and the 
decay of the village seemed to Masters a uniquely American 
story. He saw the village as an America which might have 
been, as the type of country that Jefferson envisioned, as “one 
of the most beautiful spots in Illinois, or in America.”* In 
dealing with New Salem as it was and as it is now in replica,” 
Masters mentioned some people with a degree of fame; 
among them are Peter Cartwright, Jack Kelso, whom Mas- 
ters considered “perhaps the most interesting man of all the 
New Salem people,” and Ann Rutledge, whose story had 
much charm for him in spite of his skepticism. His poetic 
sketches of neighborhood folk include John Armstrong, John 
McNamar and the “natural,” Bill McNamar. One of the 
most interesting chapters is about Dreiser’s visit to John 
Armstrong, brother of Duff and son of Hannah.” 

Perhaps Masters’ favorite of the pioneer settlers of the 
Sangamon region was his grandfather, Squire Davis Masters, 
who came to Illinois in 829 and moved to the Petersburg 
neighborhood in 1847. Squire Masters seemed typical of 

68. Ibid., 152. 


69. Ibid., 160. 
70. See Masters’ article “Abe Lincoln’s New Salem,” The Rotarian, 
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the Menard County people and of the ideal Jeffersonian 
and Jacksonian Democrat. He and his wife, Lucinda, gave 
the Sandridge precinct its peculiar character and “helped 
to make the other people like them, a people whose religious 
adorations were clear and sweet as the fields, and utterly 
alien to incense and ritual.”** ‘The passages on Squire Mas- 
ters and the Concord Church religion of love may be ideal- 
ized but are moving. Masters could regret the passing of 
this type of worship. 

The Sangamon reflects a mellower attitude than do most 
of Masters’ books. Again he declared himself against the 
tariff, big business, the bank, Republicans, wars, mercantil- 
ism and the changing republic, but his tone had less irony 
and rancor. The style is quietly conversational. One chap- 
ter begins, “Let’s go to Sandridge, and see Oakford, where 
Porky Jim Thomas slumbers under weeds on a sand hill.” 
Autobiography intrudes into the rambling narrative; some 


passages are irrelevant or awkwardly written; and the book 


as a whole is almost without recognizable organization. Yet 
many passages are poetically expressed and represent Mas- 
ters’ best prose style. About a dozen poems, taken from 
Invisible Landscapes, Poems of People, More People and 
Along the Illinois, are scattered throughout the book. 

The Sangamon was Masters’ last published book. It 
belongs with Illinois Poems and Along the Illinois as a cele- 
bration of the region of Masters’ boyhood: “Naturally the 
country possessed my imagination, and it does so to this day. 
It may be that I idealize it, but at any rate it has a magical 
appeal to me quite beyond my power to describe. I loved 
the people there then and I love their memory.” 

3. The Sangamon, 30. 

4. Ibid., 85. 

5. Ibid., 116. 
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From October 20 to December 7, 
1910, John Batchelor of Eureka, 
Kansas, was busily engaged in 
copying the diary of his Civil War 
experiences because the “original 
had got wet and torn.” This re- 
cord was recently presented to the 
Illinois State Historical Library by 
Dean Batchelor of Newport Beach, 
California. 

John Batchelor served as a pri- 
vate in Company I, Seventy-eighth 
Illinois Infantry from August, 
1862, to June, 1865, after enlist- 
ing at Macomb for a three-year 
period. The diary includes his 
accounts of Chickamauga, Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta. Batchelor 
felt that casualties in his group 
were quite high, and his June 21, 
1865, entry noted, “Our regiment 
now returns with 334 men all 
told. Recruits and all. When we 
left Quincy Ills. 3 years ago we 
left with 1100 men.” 


Robert W. Mayer of Urbana 
has placed on deposit at the Li- 
brary the records of the meetings 
of the Old Settlers’ Association of 
Logan County for the years 1873- 
Information in the 202- 
page volume consists of the as- 
sociation’s minutes and a long list 
of early settlers in the area. 


IQII. 
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The life of a hard-working San- 
gamon County farmer from 1860 
to 1907 is described in the diaries 
of Philomen Stout, Jr. A com- 
plete account of his day-to-day ac- 
tivities is given in twenty-nine 
pocet-size volumes, and practical- 
ly every penny he spent or earned 
is noted as well. 

On May 4, 1865, Stout tells of 
a trip to Springfield: ‘Went to 
Springfield to Lincoln’s funeral 
there there was the largest proces- 
sion & the most pomp & display 
I ever saw. Spent $1. very warm 
& threaten rain. heard a dis- 
course by bishop Simpson very 
eloquent but ultra abolition.” 
Usually little mention is made of 
significant national events. The 
following notation for April 19, 
1861, indicates what was most im- 
portant to Stout on that day: 
“Went to Springfield the excite- 
ment very great raising volun- 
teers to fight the South fighting 
in Baltimore today. a good many 
killed paid $1 for Cynthia shoes 
Mr. Walters brought his steer I 
am 39 years old to day put two 
calves in Sam Shoups pasture I 
am 39 years old to day”. So 
started the Civil War for one 
man. 

BERNARD Wax 
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WHY THE NORTH WON THE CIVIL WAR 
By David Donald, ed.; Richard N. Current; T. Harry Williams; 


Norman A. Graebner; David M. Potter. 
sity Press: Baton Rouge, 1960. 


Now that the centennial of the 
Civil War is with us — perhaps too 
much with us — lecture series of 
one kind or another are popping 
up all over the land. Some of 
these are very worthwhile; others 
will be merely warmed-over 
speeches by bored speakers. But 
the Gettysburg College Civil War 
conferences have set a high stand- 
ard for these series. For several 
years now these conferences have 
been enabling a small but select 
group of academic and nonaca- 
demic historians to voice their 
opinions. 

Why the North Won the Civil 
War presents five lectures given 
at these meetings. It will never 
make the best-seller lists, it pre- 
sents no new documentation or 
research, but it does provide par- 
tial analyses of the very serious 
question of how the war was won 
and lost. Five of the leading Civil 
War authorities have produced 
able, concise and understandable 
papers. There is a few hours’ 
serious thought here for any Civil 
War student. 

It might be wished that it had 
been possible to print the com- 
ments of some of the talented ob- 
servers along with the lectures. 
This would have made the volume 


(Louisiana State Univer- 


Pp. xiii, 129. $2.95.) 


of even more value. For these 
remain basically lectures, with the 
usual weaknesses inherent when 
such are published. They would 
sound more exciting than they 
read, and would read better if the 
undoubtedly pungent comments of 
those present when they were read 
at Gettysburg were included. 
Richard Current in “God and 
the Strongest Battalions” presents 
the thesis that the North simply 
had too much of everything: man- 
power, manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, transportation, finances and 
a much more well-rounded econo- 
my with which to fight a war. He 
states the “prime cause must have 
It is hard to 
disagree with him. The North 
never extended itself in any direc- 
tion as far as the South was forced 
to do — there always was a little 
margin left, so much left, in fact, 
that Northern economy expanded 
during the war. The figures go 
a long way to prove the case; Cur- 
rent could have made these even 
more impressive. As we see it 
today, Southern victory could not 
have been in the cards, except 


been economic.” 


perhaps, as Current wisely admits, 
through foreign intervention or a 
military disaster. Even then it is 
hard to see how there could have 
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been a military defeat that dis- 
astrous. But one must bear in 
mind that the South did not see 
these figures clearly then, and 
many historians do not seem to 
see them clearly now. Current 
does. 

T. Harry Williams in “The 
Military Leadership of North and 
South” continues his emphasis on 
the influence of the Jominian 
theories of war on military leader- 
ship. In this he touches a vital 
chord. Yet probably more im- 
portant than military theory is 
his point that Southern military 
leadership did not grow, at least 
to the extent of that of the North. 
The trial-and-error system of the 
North seemed on the surface to 
have prolonged the war, but in the 
end it “brought forward generals 
who were able to grow and who 
could employ new ways of war.” 
Williams might have pointed out 
that the North could afford this 
system and that back of the gen- 
erals stood the great manpower 


and economic potential of the 
North, whereas the South had to 
rely much more on grit and crea- 
tive leadership. Generals, no mat- 


ter how capable, must have 
enough to fight with. 

Williams is on strong ground, 
though, when he points out that 
the defensive necessity of the South 
to defend its borders was the worst 
strategy possible and played into 
the hands of the North whose 
“cordon offense was the best 
strategy for the North.” Not only 
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was it best for the North, it was 
made possible by superior strength. 
But how the South could have 
waged anything but a defense of 
its citadel is hard to imagine. It 
was fighting for independence, for 
survival, for life against all the 
elements confronting it. Militarily 
it was doomed from the beginning 
and even its great captains could 
not save it. 

Norman Graebner in “North- 
ern Diplomacy and European 
Neutrality” points up the idea 
that “Europe’s involvement in the 
American Civil War comprised a 
persistent danger to the Union.” 
Undoubtedly about the only hope 
for the South was foreign involve- 
ment, and, as he shows, that hope 
was at times fairly bright, but 
only on the surface. Europe was, 
as always, slow to respond and 
stood watching for irrefutable evi- 
dence of the South’s actual inde- 
pendence. That evidence never 
developed to their satisfaction. As 
Graebner puts it, “Except for one 
fleeting period in 1862, neither 
Britain nor France revealed any 
serious intention of breaking from 
their own past and assuming com- 
mitments which would endanger 
their territorial and commercial 
interests in the New World.” 

David Donald in “Died of De- 
mocracy” presents quite a new 
thesis. He gives evidence of what 
he feels was excessive democracy 
in the Confederate Army, such 
as the election of officers, lax 
discipline and a generally inde- 





pendent attitude. He admits that 
the North had these problems also 
but feels they were not as disas- 
trous. Perhaps they were not, but 
probably only because there was 
sufficient manpower to overcome 
them. The South had to make 
do with its unscreened manpower ; 
it could not weed out inferior 
soldiers through the trial of battle 
and find new men to take their 
places. Donald also states that 
“in civil rights, too, the South had 
an astonishingly libertarian rec- 
ord.” Yet, even with that record, 
there were those who said it was 
not democratic enough. “The real 
weakness of the Confederacy,” 
writes Donald, “was that the 
Southern people insisted upon re- 
taining their democratic liberties 
in wartime.” If this is so, then 
a true democracy can never fight 
a successful war! It is hoped that 
Donald will expand on this theme, 
but at the moment this reviewer 
must await stronger evidence. 
David M. Potter, in “Jefferson 
Davis and the Political Factors 
in Confederate Defeat,” disagrees 
with the economic thesis of North- 
ern victory. Instead, he in part 
blames Jefferson Davis for having 
failed in his relations with Con- 
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federate leaders and the people, 
in his concept of his task, and in 
“his specific handling of his politi- 
co-military role as commander in 
chief.” In these Lincoln was su- 
perior, Potter avows, and there 
are few who would disagree with 
him. But the question remains 
unanswered — did the South have 
anyone near the caliber of Lincoln, 
and even if they had had, would 
that have been enough? 

Potter also presents the thought 
that the South may have suffered 
:.om its lack of a two-party sys- 
tem. Quite possibly, but seldom 
does a new nation have a two- 
party system overnight. Nations 
aren’t born that way. A party 
system was inevitable in the South, 
had its independence lasted long 
enough. The Southern defeat in 
the Civil War may be one reason 
the two-party system has not re- 
vived in the South to the extent it 
existed before 1860. 

All the papers are capable, 
thought-provoking, and must be 
heard. They are opinions of 
learned historians, and it is hoped 
they will evoke considered com- 
ment and further, more detailed 
analysis. E. B. Lone 

Oak Park 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST SLAVERY, 1830-1860 


By Louis Filler. (Harper's: 


In this volume Louis Filler has 
addressed himself to a subject con- 
siderably broader than the title 
suggests. The author, professor 


New York, 1960. 


Pp. 318. $5.00.) 


of American civilization at Antioch 
College, examines the three dec- 
ades preceding the Civil War 
which constituted, if not an era 
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of reform, at least a time in which 
agitation for reform was wide- 
spread. It was not, however, a 
period of specialization. Reform- 
ers did not work exclusively for 
their own special interests, be they 
temperance, education, prison re- 
form or abolition. “Respect for 
the rights of the individual,” com- 
bined with “a compulsion to 
probe, to question, and to agitate,” 
marked all true reformers during 
these decades and impelled them 
to make common cause. Abolition, 
claims Dr. Filler, became “the 
reform of reforms,” but it was 
abetted by other reform move- 
ments and their chief advocates. 
Thus this book, one of the New 
American Nation series, not only 
traces the crusade against slavery 
but also attempts to relate it to 
the struggles for other reform 
goals. 

Such an analysis is, at times, 


illuminating. For example, the 


temperance movement, according 
to the author, helped give some 
abolitionists, otherwise regarded by 
the general public as fanatics, a 
respectability that increased their 
effectiveness, while the appella- 
white slav- 


“ce 


tion of alcoholism as 
ery” brought further disrepute to 
Negro slavery. Occasionally aboli- 
tionists gave a boost to other re- 
form movements. Although the 
American Anti-Slavery Society 
had been divided for several years 
over the advisability of political 
action, the actual withdrawal from 
the organization in 1840 of those 
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willing to support only a “moral 
crusade” occurred over the ques- 
tion of electing a woman to the 
business committee. The lady — 
and the political abolitionists — 
carried the day, giving impetus 
to the start of a full-fledged wom- 
an’s suffrage movement. 
Mention of virtually every “ism” 
and “ology” of the period can be 
found in the text, no matter how 
seemingly tenuous their connec- 
tion to the antislavery movement. 
Such a mass of material requires 
skillful organization, a quality, un- 
fortunately, too often missing from 
this volume. In the thirty pages 
of Chapter 6, for example, the 
reader is confronted in rapid suc- 
cession with Brook Farm, Orestes 
A. Brownson, spiritualism, phre- 
nology, the Oneida Community, 
church schisms, Garrison’s attitude 
toward women’s rights, the 
Grimké sisters and the split in the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. In 
a potpourri the crusade 
against slavery is frequently lost 


such 


from view. 

Professor Filler is one of those 
historians who tend to play down 
the effective role of the western 
abolitionists and who see Garrison 
as “the seminal figure in anti- 
slavery.” Illinoisans may be dis- 
appointed in the brief mention 
made of their two great debaters 
Lincoln and Douglas (but then 
they were hardly radical reform- 
ers) and astounded to read that 
Elijah Lovejoy “was a bigot who 
believed that slavery was a 





papist product.” As the author 
candidly remarks, this is a view 
that hitherto “has entirely passed 
notice.” The martyred Lovejoy’s 
brother Owen is described merely 
as one of a group of “rugged 
abolitionists.” Professor Filler has, 
in this book, rescued many lesser 
antislavery men from obscurity. 
Surely he could have made more 
of Owen, whose activities were 
not inconsequential. 

The bibliographical essay is ex- 
tensive and should be a valuable 
guide to those wishing to read 
further on the subject, although 
this reviewer was surprised at the 
omission of Ralph Korngold’s Two 
Friends of Man and Benjamin P. 
Thomas’ Theodore Weld, Cru- 
sader for Freedom. And in his 
footnote on the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act the author should have men- 
tioned (surely he did consult) 
Roy F. Nichols’ article, ‘““The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act: A Century of 
Historiography,” in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review of Sep- 
tember, 1956. Also re Douglas 
the author does commend George 
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Fort Milton’s outstanding study 
The Eve of Conflict but fails to 
note Allan Nevins’ fine article, 
“Stephen A. Douglas: His Weak- 
nesses and His Greatness,” which 
appeared in this Journal in De- 
cember, 1949. 

Two errors 
comment. Abraham Lincoln de- 
livered his “House Divided” 
speech June 16, 1858, not June 17 
(page 266). And what a shock 
to read (page 245) that Schuyler 
Colfax “was to be Lincoln’s sec- 
ond Vice-President.” The Hon- 
orable Mr. Colfax was Vice-Presi- 
dent during Ulysses S. Grant’s 
first presidential term, while Lin- 
coln’s second Vice-President later 
became President Andrew John- 


in the text need 


son. 
To conclude on a positive note, 
every reader should bow down and 


give thanks to Harper’s for placing 
the footnotes where they belong — 
at the bottom of the page, a prac- 
tice as rare these days as it is 
welcome. 
Puy us E. CONNOLLY 
Stamford, Connecticut 


BEDFORD FORREST AND HIS CRITTER COMPANY 


By Andrew Lytle. 
402. $5.95.) 


“There will never be peace in 
Tennessee until Forrest is dead!” 
wrote an infuriated Sherman to 
the Secretary of War following 
Forrest’s victory at Brice’s Cross- 
Roads. This book is the story 
of the Confederate cavalry wizard 


(McDowell, Obolensky: 


New York, 1960. Pp. 


who gave Sherman cause for such 
a statement. It is the story, too, 
of how the General’s ability went 
virtually unrecognized by South- 
ern leaders for three years, al- 
though seemingly the North ac- 
knowledged it all along. This 
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new edition of a volume that was 
originally published in 1931 con- 
tains practically no changes in 
the text. 

The author has here a subject 
both infinitely simple and infinitely 
complex. And his enthusiasm for 
Forrest is understandable, if not 
wholly justified, because he dem- 
onstrated the practical use of 
cavalry — an arm of the military 
service now obsolete and then im- 
properly utilized. His “mounted 
infantry” earned him the respect 
of most military leaders of his day, 
and many since then. 

Forrest coupled perspicacity and 
stubbornness with the physical 
courage to ride roughshod over 
friend or foe. In battle he was 
a flurry of activity — it is really 
not important whether, once when 
surrounded, he actually gave the 
order to “charge both ways.” It 


would have been typically Forrest. 
The man was crude in conduct 
as well as in speech, but he agreed 
with Sherman in his judgment of 


war. 
The author does go a little far 
out, it seems, in excusing Forrest’s 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: 


YEARS 

By Robin W. Winks. 

Pp. 430. $6.50.) 
To describe this book by Profes- 
sor Winks as definitive is indeed 
an understatement. Canada and 
the United States: The Civil War 
Years, as the author reveals in his 


go 


(The Johns Hopkins Press: 


actions after the war as leader of 
the Klan, which Lytle sees as the 
savior of the “Culture of the 
South.” 

It may have been necessary to 
interrupt the tale to explain back- 
ground and to justify present acts, 
but Lytle’s book is weakened by 
continual interruptions which 
amount to complaints about the 
mistreatment of “the wizard” by 
President Davis and General Brax- 
ton Bragg. Aditional 
tions that carry the author into 
evaluations of a variety of subjects 
may be within the prerogative of 
a writer, but they seem to trans- 
cend the proper objective of the 
biography. 

The book has no footnotes, and 
the general Civil War bibliography 
suggests that it was not written for 
a scholar’s consideration. If one 
can ignore these shortcomings, 
plus a tendency to use direct quo- 


observa- 


tations without acknowledging the 

source, he will find this a rather 

comprehensive study of Forrest’s 
war record. 

RosertT STERLING 

Eastern Illinois University 


THE CIVIL WAR 


Baltimore, 1960. 


preface, is an elaboration of his 
doctoral dissertation at Johns Hop- 
kins University. The book is ob- 
viously an exhaustive study of 
relations between the two neigh- 





boring countries during the war 
years. There is much in it for 
the reader interested in certain 
specialized fields such as diplo- 
matic history, Canadian history, 
and Anglo-American relations 
during the 1860's. William H. 
Seward’s admirers and detractors 
will also find the book most useful. 

Author Winks’s account of the 
Trent affair is both interesting 
and exhaustive. This reviewer 
was fascinated by the number and 
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ingeniousness of the various Con- 
federate schemes plotted and exe- 
cuted from across the border. 

In general, however, Canada. 
and the United States is recom- 
mended for the specializing scholar 
rather than the general Civil War 
buff. Professor Winks is to be 
congratulated for producing a 
most solid and scholarly work. 

L. M. HaManp 
Eastern Illinois 
University 


A CIVIL WAR TREASURY OF TALES, LEGENDS AND 


FOLKLORE 
Edited by B. A. Botkin. 
625. $7.95.) 


Editor Botkin calls his book “a 
collective saga of the human side 
of the Civil War, its typical 
experiences, heroes, traditions, 
myths, legends, fables, foibles, im- 
ages and symbols reflecting the 
American imagination at work (in 
a mingling of fact and fantasy) 
on the stuff of our most American 
war.” 

He has combed through a great 
variety of source material — regi- 
mental histories, letters, diaries, 
newspapers, pamphlets and _peri- 
odicals — and has selected more 
than 330 articles ranging in length 
from a quarter of a page to three 


pages, with a very few running 


longer than that. 

The articles are arranged 
chronologically in six chapters — 
one for each of the war years and 
one for the postwar period — 


(Random House: 


New York, 1960. Pp. 


and these are further divided into 
Thus the 
reader has a “sidelight” history of 
the war as it progressed. Many 
of the authors of these stories are 
entirely anonymous, more are the 
unknown people who did the fight- 
ing and suffering — the privates 
and corporals, and the women 
behind the lines — but there are 


sections by subjects. 


also a number who are well known, 
for ane reason or another, such as 
Generals William T. Sherman, 
Philip H. Sheridan and James 
Longstreet, Major Henry Kyd 
Douglas, John Hay, Ida M. Tar- 
bell, Ward Hill Lamon, George 
C. Eggleston, Ambrose Bierce, 
Walt Whitman and, the author 
of the last article in the book, 
Alben W. Barkley. 

In order to appeal to the largest 
possible audience the editor has 
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kept a variety of subjects in bal- 
ance — North and South, soldiers 
and officers, military and civilian, 
serious and humorous and several 
more. At times this makes it nec- 
essary to include a mediocre tale 
that could just as well have been 
omitted. 

Each chapter, except the last 
one, has a Lincoln section. Chap- 
ter One, for instance, consists of 
Joseph Howard’s account of Lin- 
coln’s overnight trip from Har- 
risburg to Washington, several 
short pieces by Julia Taft Bayne, 
General W. T. 
of a visit by Lincoln to Fort Cor- 


Sherman’s story 


coran, Virginia, an account of 
Lincoln’s pardoning of a young 
Vermont soldier who had been 


sentenced to be shot for sleeping 
on picket duty, and an episode in- 
volving a bet between two south- 
erners about whether one of them 
would shake hands with Lincoln. 
Thus the group represents a typi- 
cal collection and includes the 
whole gamut of the balancers. 
All of this adds up to a Civil 
War book that the reader can 
open at random. If he doesn’t 
find something to suit his mood 
of the moment, he can read a 
page or two and he will. It isa 
thick book with adequate notes 
and a good index. Since it is not 
strictly a shooting-war book, it 
should interest an even wider audi- 
ence than the histories of the gen- 


erals and the battles. H.F.R. 


EMOTION AT HIGH TIDE: ABOLITION AS A CONTROVERSIAL 
FACTOR, 1830-1845 


By Henry H. Simms. 
Pp. vi, 243. $5.00.) 


The title of this book is somewhat 
misleading, for though the anti- 
slavery movement did indeed gen- 
erate plenty of emotion, little of 
it is reflected in these pages. The 
author has written a totally un- 
impassioned account of the fifteen 
most important years of the slavery 
controversy. His work appears to 
be a model of objective scholar- 
ship, and, considering the strong 
feelings slavery and abolition can 
still engender, that in itself is no 
small accomplishment; yet, how- 
ever commendable the author’s 
detachment may be, some readers 
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will certainly doubt that an ac- 
count which so successfully omits 
the drama from history presents 
an altogether valid picture of the 
past. 

Readers especially interested in 
Illinois history will find few refer- 
ences to events in this state. The 
riots at Alton are mentioned, how- 
ever, and the use that eastern 
abolitionists made of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy’s martyrdom is alluded to. 

The book’s purpose is not to 
trace or explain the origin, growth 
and organization of the antislavery 
movement but rather to describe 





the many controversies slavery and 
abolition gave rise to. Thus the 
study necessarily traverses some 
very familiar ground. In the first 
four chapters, for example, which 
narrate the appearance of aboli- 
tion and the hostile reaction to it, 
little new information or interpre- 
tation appear. On the other hand, 
the treatment of the Texas ques- 
tion is more thorough than can 
be found in most earlier books on 
the antislavery movement. One 
might note, however, that the ac- 
count of that issue appears some- 
what foreshortened by the author’s 
decision to focus on the events of 
the 1840’s and to minimize the 
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important role Texas played in 
the controversies of the 1830's. 
Although this study presents 
little that is startlingly new, it does 
serve to reaffirm (if reaffirmation 
is needed) the generally held im- 
pressions that slavery was a divi- 
sive subject and that those who 
argued about it — whichever side 
they took — could be unpleasant, 
contentious people. One of the 
important results of their agitation, 
the author concludes, was to create 
“an unhealthy emotional climate 
which boded ill for the future of 
the nation.” 
Merton L. DILLon 
Texas Technological College 


”. 


““SOME OF THE BOYS... THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS 
OF ISAAC JACKSON, 1862-1865 

Edited by Joseph O. Jackson, with a Foreword by Bell I. Wiley. 
(Southern Illinois University Press: Carbondale, 1960. Pp. xx, 


264. $6.50.) 


This collection of the letters of a 
young Ohio private is particularly 
interesting because he wrote at 
length about the minutiae of sol- 
dier life. 

Here one learns of such diverse 
subjects as drinking coffee (“I 
have a large cup that holds nearly 
2qts. I now can manage that full 
2 times a day, and sometimes 3 
of them in a day.” Page 21), the 
price of footwear (“They got $30 
for boots in CS scrip and then sold 
the scrip for 2 the price. They 
charge $10 now for boots and $4 
for stogy shoes [brogans].” Page 
24), treatment for “Constipation 


of the Bowels” (“ then they 


gave me a dose of salts and that 
did no good and two other doses 
and then a dose of rhubarb before 
Page 25), the 
attrition of war (“One year ago 
our brigade numbered 5,000 men 


I was relieved.” 


fit for duty. Today it numbers 
but 500. That within itself tells 
a tale. Company D. started out 
16 months ago with 102 enlisted 
and able-bodied men, and today 
but 13 remains.” Pages 149-50). 

The letters are informative and 
at the same time entertaining and 
are to be recommended to all in- 
terested in learning a little more 
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about what the war seemed to be 
to an obscure, common, but, in 
this case, literate man. 

The excellent job of bookmak- 
ing that Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press turns out is worth men- 


LEGISLATIVE POLITICS IN 
By Gilbert Y. Steiner and Samuel K. Gove. 
Pp. 208. $4.50.) 


Press: Urbana, 1960. 


In the introduction to Legislative 
Politics in Illinois, the authors 
state that “this book is an inquiry 
into policy-making by the Illinois 
General Assembly and into the 
sources of policy leadership, in- 
cluding the governor of [llinois 
and the mayor of Chicago.” 

In 1958 the Democrats won 
a majority of the seats in the IIli- 
nois House of Representatives, but 
when the General Assembly or- 
ganized itself for the 1959 session, 
the Speaker of the House was 
elected by a coalition of Republi- 
cans and a minority of the Demo- 
cratic members. This reversal of 
the idea of majority rule called 
forth arguments on the applica- 
bility of party responsibility in 
the state legislature, on the real 
dimensions of the _ urban-rural 
cleavage, and on the question of 
whether the role of the Speaker 
is that of party leader or ring- 
master of the House. 

In this study Mr. Steiner and 
Mr. Gove undertook to establish 
a framework for understanding 
the kinds of questions provoked 
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tioning. The consistently high 
standards of the press are a tribute 
not only to the designer, Andor 
Braun, but to Vernon Sternberg, 
the press’s highly talented director. 

C.C.W. 


ILLINOIS 
(University of Illinois 


by the Speakership incident, and 
they have managed to do it with 
such clarity that one need not be 
a political scientist to comprehend 
it. They have gone behind the 
formal rules to explain with re- 
markable candor the factors which 
influence the success or failure of 
legislation from its introduction 
until its final disposition. The 
study is not in any sense an ex- 
posé, but to the reader whose 
chief sources of information on 
legislative procedures have been 
civics class outlines of executive 
and legislative functions, and 
press coverage of the General As- 
sembly during the biennial ses- 
sions, there will be some revela- 
tions. 

Beginning with a description, 
in the most practical terms, of 
how legislation moves through the 
two houses of the General Assem- 
bly, the volume includes also a 
chapter on the pressures which 
influence legislative decisions and 
one which outlines the role of 
standing committees and assesses 
their influence in the legislative 





process. The reader is thus well 
prepared to appreciate the illus- 
trative case studies, contained in 
later chapters, which delve into 
the politics of the redistricting of 
the state in 1955 following pas- 
sage of the reapportionment 


amendment, the reorganization of 
the state’s fiscal machinery as a 
result of the widely publicized 
“Hodge scandal” and the recent 
attempt at judicial reorganization. 

Many factors help to shape the 
practices prevailing in the Illinois 


legislature. Two constitutional 
requirements (that bills must pass 
by recorded vote and that they 
become effective on the July 1 
following passage) necessitate the 
use of “time-compressing” de- 
vices such as electric voting, the 
“clearing of the calendar” late 
in the session (passing blanket 
motions to table all bills at a cer- 
tain stage in the legislative proc- 
ess) and the grouping of noncon- 
troversial measures at voting 
stage. 

Legislative business must be 
completed by June 30 if measures 
are to be effective in the same 
year, and with the foreknowledge 
of a “log jam” in the closing days 
of the session, a sense of timing 
is essential to a successful legis- 
lator — one who “gets bills 
passed.” A strategy in the pas- 
sage of controversial bills is to 
introduce them late in the session 
when they are not so closely 
scrutinized, but the line between 
having a bill slip through in the 
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rush to adjourn and having it 
tabled in the “calendar clearing” 
process is a narrow one. 

Suggestions for alleviating the 
late session “log jams” — most 
notably those for pre-session filing 
of bills and for annual legislative 
sessions — have been advanced. 
But, in the view of the authors of 
this volume, it is “fanciful to ex- 
pect a move to eliminate the end- 
of-session jam. Its principal ef- 
fect is to make log rolling easier, 
and the legislative process de- 
pends on log rolling.” 

Of the nonmember influences 
on the legislature, Steiner and 
Gove believe the governor to be 
“most effective,’ whether or not 
he is of the majority party, and 
they credit the press, particularly 
the Chicago daily papers, with 
“pervasive influence.” They also 
note the role played by the active 
lobbies — spokesmen for labor, 
management, insurance, agricul- 
ture, railroads and governmental 
bodies — in helping to formulate 
and later to pass or defeat legis- 
lation. Political party policy is 
rated as a significant influence, al- 
though the authors cite an analy- 
sis (by William J. Keefe in 1952) 
of the influence of the parties at 
roll call stage in two consecutive 
sessions which shows that “few 
issues were decided with the 
members of one party voting with 
high cohesion against the mem- 
bers of the other party.” 

The evaluation of the role of 
standing committees in this vol- 
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ume may surprise those readers 
who have taken at face value the 
familiar explanation for the per- 
functory character of floor ac- 
tivity in the legislative chambers 
— that “the important work is 
done in committee.” In fact, 
committee chairmen “do not kill 
bills, do not delay bills, do not 
ignore bills, and rarely make a 
parliamentary ruling that will 
have an important effect on the 
future of a bill.” In the 1955 
session, only 3.3 per cent of bills 
referred to committee were re- 
ported out with “Do Not Pass” 
recommendations, and the 1957 
session followed a similar pattern. 

“Most bills that die in Illinois 
committees not 


legislative are 


killed, rather, they are made to 
commit suicide by their sponsors,” 
according to Steiner and Gove. 


And the only role the committees 
play in the loss of large riumbers 
of bills is to serve as convenient 
receptacles “for proposals that 
members of the legislature feel 
constrained for a variety of rea- 
sons to introduce, but which these 
same members do not seek to have 
enacted into law.” 

The 
their complexity, do not lend 
themselves to summary, but they 


case studies, because of 


are recommended for careful 
reading as examples of important 
legislation subjected to the influ- 
encing factors identified  else- 
where in this study. A force that 


was evident in all of the case 
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studies might be termed the prin- 
ciple of “whose ox is gored.” As 
Steiner and Gove state it, “One 
of the striking contrasts presented 
by these cases was that between 
the legislature’s concern for the 
protection of sitting members in 
the reapportionment situation and 
its disregard for the protection of 
sitting Supreme Court Judges in 
the Judicial reorganization contro- 
versy.”” 

Having set forth the many and 
varied factors that bear upon leg- 
islative decision-making, the au- 
thors conclude that “the combi- 
nation of a determined Republi- 
can Governor exercising effective 
control over downstate Republi- 
cans, and a determined Demo- 
cratic Mayor exercising effective 
control over Chicago Democrats 
is more likely to produce any de- 
sired result than is any other com- 
bination of public or private in- 
terests.”” 

Mr. Steiner, research professor 
and director of the University of 
Illinois Institute of Government 
and Public Affairs, and Mr. Gove, 
research associate professor in the 
Institute, bring impressive cre- 
dentials to the compilation of this 
study. In addition to being aca- 
demic political both 
have extensive legislative experi- 
ence; hence their observations are 
acute and their conclusions un- 
questionably valid. 

EvizABETH B. RIssLER 
Springfield 


scientists, 
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READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


By Wayne D. Rasmussen. (University of Illinois Press: 


1960. Pp. xi, 340. $6.50.) 


In 1925 Louis B. Schmidt and 
Earle D. Ross published a volume 
of Readings in the Economic His- 
tory of American Agriculture. Eco- 
nomic historians would wait for 
thirty-five years before Wayne 
Rasmussen placed another volume 
of readings in American agricul- 
tural history at their disposal. 
Dr. Rasmussen’s book, however, 
is not simply Schmidt and Ross 
brought up to date. In concep- 
tion and coverage the two books 
are very different. The older vol- 
ume was a collection of secondary 
accounts which provided a history 
of American agriculture when tak- 
en together. There was much 


stress on agricultural regionalism, 
on marketing of farm products 


and on farmers’ movements. 
The book under review is, for 
the most part, a collection of first- 
hand accounts of milestones in 
American agricultural develop- 
ment. In his selections the author 
has emphasized innovations in 
farm technology and in plant and 
animal husbandry, although he has 
not neglected the agricultural poli- 
cies of the federal government, 
particularly in the years after 1914. 
Within a framework of eight 
time periods, Dr. Rasmussen offers 
fifty-two passages, beginning with 
an excerpt from Gervase Mark- 
ham’s Farewell to Husbandry — 
a description of English farming 
during the early seventeenth cen- 


Urbana, 


tury — and ending with Sir John 
Boyd Orr’s proposal in 1946 for 
a world food board. Here, among 
others, William Bradford describes 
the Pilgrims learning to plant 
corn; Eli Whitney writes to his 
father of the cotton gin which 
he has invented; Henry Clay re- 
counts the details of his importa- 
tion of Hereford cattle in 1817; 
C. V. Riley tells of the Australian 
ladybird’s role in checking cottony- 
cushion scale in the California 
citrus groves; Stephen M. Babcock 
explains the butterfat test which 
bears his name; and Arthur Cap- 
per pictures the development of 
the Farm Bloc after World War I. 
The author has provided crisply 
succinct introductions which place 
the selections in their proper his- 
torical perspective. He has ap- 
pended, in addition, a_ useful 
chronology and a select list of 
titles for further reading. 

Many teachers of economic and 
agricultural history will wish to 
place this book on their required 
reading lists. Laymen with an in- 
terest in agriculture will enjoy it 
also. The author is a fine crafts- 
man; he has labored here to good 
purpose. If the book has limita- 
tions, they are due in part to the 
fact that the trail blazers in Ameri- 
can agriculture have often been 
inarticulate men with little desire 
to instruct posterity. Some aspects 
of American agricultural history 
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do not lend themselves to the 
approach taken here. Bona fide 
members of what Seaman Knapp 
called “the farm masses” seldom 
speak from these pages. 

I do wish to protest mildly that 
the illustrations do not supplement 
the text as closely as they might. 
I would very cheerfully have 
traded the glossy print of a benign 
demonstration agent in her Model 
T, or the steamboat loaded with 
cotton, for a plain drawing of the 


Babcock test equipment, or a dia- 
gram of Jethro Wood’s plow — 
not to mention a cut of the Aus- 
tralian ladybird. 

Perhaps Rasmussen intended no 
such subtlety, but from the farm- 
er’s standpoint his final selection 
was rather grimly prophetic — Sir 
John Boyd Orr’s concern was pri- 
marily for the consumer, not the 
producer. 

ALLAN G. BocuE 
State University of Iowa 


COVERED BRIDGES IN ILLINOIS, IOWA AND WISCONSIN 


By Leslie C. Swanson. 

Ill., 1960. Pp. 40. $1.50.) 
A number of books and maga- 
zine articles on covered bridges, 
“those quaint survivors of a lei- 
surely age,” have been published 
during the last decade. Covered 
Bridges in Illinois, Iowa and Wis- 
consin, an illustrated booklet, is 


a comprehensive treatise on the 
subject for the Midwest. 

A chance crossing of a covered 
bridge in Knox County, Illinois, 
was responsible for the author’s 
interest in covered bridges and 
resulted in his writing on the sub- 


ject. 

Covered bridges were products 
of centuries of development dating 
from biblical times. While various 
reasons for the covering have been 
advanced, the real reason was to 
preserve the timbers. The first 
covered bridge in the United 
States was built in 1805 in Phila- 
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(Swanson Publishing Company: 


Moline, 


delphia by a Timothy Palmer of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. The 
building of covered bridges of dif- 
ferent types, styles and trusses con- 
tinued apace until after the Civil 
War, finally yielding ground to 
the age of steel and concrete and 
heavier traffic demands. During 
a century and a half, covered 
bridges were used for many pur- 
poses other than for 
streams and railroad tracks. They 
were, for instance, used for chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, lovers’ trysts, 
facili- 


crossing 


political rallies, camping 
ties and picnics. 

A number of covered bridges 
have been the scenes of serious 
accidents, a few of which Swan- 
son reports in some detail. 

More than 1,500 such structures 
have been built throughout the 
United States. A great majority 





have succumbed to the elements 
or to floods, fires or the need for 
more modern structures. Most of 
the covered bridges in Illinois, 
perhaps as many as two hundred, 
were built between 1848 and 1880. 
Casualties have been high in re- 
cent years; only nine have with- 
stood the ravages of time. A map, 
prepared by the Illinois Depart- 
mental Information Service, lists 
them as follows: 

Red bridge, near Princeton; 
Hamilton bridge; Gladstone- 
Oquawka bridge; Wolfe bridge, 
near Gilson; Swan Creek bridge, 
near Greenbush; Kaskaskia River 
bridge (Drypoint) , near Cowden; 
Springfield bridge, near Bradford- 
ton; Sugar Creek bridge, near 
Glenarm; and the Little Mary’s 
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River bridge. near Chester. 

Three of the above bridges are 
owned by the state of Illinois. 
Covered-bridge enthusiasts, pub- 
lic-minded citizens and county of- 
ficials are combining their efforts 
to preserve the remaining covered 
bridges in Illinois. 

Twelve covered bridges survive 
in Iowa but there is only one left 
in Wisconsin. 

Covered bridges are listed as 
tourist attractions. ‘There is just 
something fascinating about them 
you describe,” Swanson 
quotes one visitor as saying. This 


can’t 


echoes the sentiment of most cov- 


ered-bridge enthusiasts, he  be- 
lieves. 


G. H. IrtNER 
Springfield 


DICTIONARY OF WISCONSIN BIOGRAPHY 
Compiled and edited by The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin: 


$11.) 


With publication of the new Dic- 
tionary of Wisconsin Biography 
an eminently worthwhile project 
in state biography and history is 
brought to handsome completion 
after a beginning that dates back 
more than twenty-five years. Com- 
menced with a collection of bio- 
graphical sketches compiled by 
the Federal Writers’ Project of 
the depression years and patterned 
on the multi-volumed Dictionary 
of American Biography, the im- 
pressive Wisconsin work was re- 
undertaken in earnest in 1950 by 


xiv, 385. 


Madison, 1960. Pp. 


the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin under the impetus of 
Dr. Clifford L. Lord. 

A vast amount of work has gone 
into this large, sturdy, excellent- 
ly printed, blue-and-gold-backed 
book. Fifteen editors, consisting 
chiefly of historians at universi- 
ties and colleges in Wisconsin, di- 
rected the compilation of the 
names of those to be included. 
They also made assignments for 
the preparation of the manuscript 
of some fifteen hundred subjects 
to nearly five hundred contribu- 
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tors. Through the last decade 
many of the students in Professor 
William B. Hesseltine’s history 
classes at the University of Wis- 
consin gathered facts and wrote 
them into basic articles on the 
prospective subjects, which then, 
along with hundreds of others, 
were edited to an established plan 
of concise, factual articles, with 
crisp evaluation of each person’s 
significance. 

Articles range in length from, 
for example, two and one-half 
pages for the two Robert M. La 
Follettes, father and son, treated 
jointly, down to ten lines for 
scores of persons of lesser impor- 
tance, but who have their place 
in “the Wisconsin story.” Gen- 
erally speaking, the early French 
explorers of Wisconsin’s lakes and 
rivers, such as Jolliet and Mar- 


quette, who can be readily looked 
up in other reference works, re- 


ceive relatively less space than 
many less well-known Wisconsin 
figures. The wide range of in- 
terests, activities and contributions 
can be seen from these random 
names: Allis, Armour, Bascom, 
Berger, Blaine, Blatz, Catlin, Com- 
mons, Draper, Dykstra, Ely, Evin- 
rude, Fish, Frank, Gale, Hoard, 
Jastrow, Kohler, Lenroot, Nie- 
man, Nye, Ogg, Paxson, Reinsch, 
Schilling, Schlitz, Schurz, Spooner, 
Thwaites, Turner and Zimmer- 
man. ‘The spread of talents in- 
cludes Thomas Carl Anderson, 
cartoonist creator of “Henry”; 
Governor George W. Peck, who 
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became nationally famous as the 
author of the “Peck’s Bad Boy” 
stories; James B. Pond, who man- 
aged the lecture tours of Mark 
Twain, Henry Ward Beecher, Bill 
Nye and other celebrities; and Al- 
bert Ringling (originally Rungel- 
ing), circus man. 

A substantial number of the 
persons included were born in 
Europe — many in Germany, Nor- 
way and Sweden, others in France, 
Finland, Italy, Scotland, England, 
Wales, the Netherlands, the Baltic 
countries and Canada. Some- 
times all the names on two facing 
pages are of foreign nativity. In- 
formation about these largely for- 
gotten people, often pioneers, in 
many instances has been hard to 
obtain, and the sketches are there- 
fore all the more valuable. An 
example is the article on Carl De 
Haas (1816-1875), early settler, 
author, newspaperman, who emi- 
grated from Germany and wrote 
a German-language pamphlet, 
with information on Wisconsin 
and helpful hints for prospective 
immigrants, which led many Ger- 
man families to make Wisconsin 
their destination in the new world. 

A detail which appears fre- 
quently is that the subject came 
as a child with his parents to 
northern Illinois from the East 
and subsequently migrated to Wis- 
consin. Here are some natives of 
Illinois who are included for their 
contributions to Wisconsin life 
later on: 

Black Hawk (1767-1838), Sauk war 





chief, born near Rock Island. 

Bliss, Howard Festes (1844-1919), 
editor, born at Mount Carroll. 

Burnham, Guy Miles (1860-1939), 
author, born at Aurora. 

Carey, Eben James (1889-1947), 
anatomist, born at Chicago. 

Chamberlin, Thomas  Chrowder 
1843-1928), geologist, born at 
Mattoon. 

Davidson, John Nelson (1848-1945), 
clergyman, born near Galena. 

Davis, John Jefferson (1852-1937), 
mycologist, born at Davis. 

Enderis, Dorothy (1880-1952), edu- 
cator, born at Elmhurst. 

Garrison, Frank (1852-1905), paper 
manufacturer, born at Greenwood. 

Holt, William Arthur (1865-1953), 
lumberman, born at Lake Forest. 

Lange, Louie Augustus (1854-1917), 
newspaperman, born at Chicago. 

McCaskill, Virgil Everett (1866- 
1922), educator, born in Knox 
County. 

McGavick, Alexander Joseph (1863- 
1948), bishop, born at Fox Lake. 

Nash, Charles W. (1864-1948), in- 
ventor, industrialist, born in De- 
Kalb County. 

Olbrich, Michael (1881- 
1929), lawyer, born at Chemung. 

Albert (1852-1916), cir- 
cus man, born at Chicago. 

Ross, Edward Allsworth (1866-1951), 
sociologist, born at Virden. 


Rusy, Franklin 


Balthasar 


Ringling, 


Benjamin (1894- 
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1953), soil conservationist, born at 
Chicago. 

Smith, John Melgar (1872-1947), 
banker, born at Carthage. 

Snow, Benjamin Warner (1860- 
1928), physicist, born at Henry. 

Stevens, Edmond Ray (1869-1930), 
judge, born in Lake County. 

Turneaure, Frederick Eugene (1866- 
1951), engineering dean, born 
near Freeport. 

Van Meter, Abraham Chenoweth 
(1842-1899), newspaperman, born 
at Newark. 

Winton, Charles Joel (1862-1934), 
lumberman, born at Chicago. 

Yawkey, Carpenter (1862- 
1943), businessman, born at Chi- 


Cyrus 


cago. 
Bernard Wax, field representa- 
tive for the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Library, is cited particularly 
as a former Draper scholarship 
holder at the University of Wis- 
consin who contributed sketches 
of twentieth-century figures. Mary 
Sue Dilliard, librarian of the U. S. 
Grant Junior High School, Spring- 
field, a former Hesseltine student, 
also is among the contributors. 
A preliminary study, looking 
toward the publication of a simi- 
lar reference work for Illinois, was 
authorized at the 1960 annual 
meeting of the Illinois State His- 


torical Society at Rockford. 


IrvING DILLIARD 
Collinsville 
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David Davis Mansion Opened to the Public 


On the front cover of this issue 
of the Journal is a picture of the 
parlor of the David Davis Man- 
sion, in Bloomington, which was 
opened to the public on February 
Il as a museum of nineteenth- 
century living and the state’s new- 
est historic shrine. 

In observance of the occasion 
a dinner was given on the preced- 
ing evening at the Student Union 
building of Illinois State Normal 
University by the State Historical 
Society and the other agencies 
associated in the administration of 
the project. 

Principal speaker at this event 
was Willard L. King, Chicago at- 
torney and author of the recently 
published Lincoln’s Manager, 
David Davis. 
mers, a past president of the State 
Society and secretary of the State 
Teachers College Board, presided, 


Alexander Sum- 


and brief remarks were also made 
by President Robert G. Bone of 
Normal and State Senator David 
IV, with his three 


Davis who, 


nieces, had presented the Mansion 
to the state. 

In keeping with the nineteenth- 
century motif of the occasion the 
two hundred ninety-three guests 
were served a meal that included 
roast leg of veal with apple dress- 
ing, parsnips and corn bread. Din- 
ner music was presented by an 
instrumental ensemble of Normal 
students. 

The opening of the Mansion was 
timed to precede Lincoln’s birth- 
day because of the association of 
its builder with the Emancipator. 
The title of author King’s talk 
but it 
included a biography of David 


was “The Davis House,” 


Davis I with emphasis on the part 
he played in Lincoln’s life. 

Following the dinner the group 
adjourned to the Davis Mansion, 
where girls from University High 
School in Normal, costumed in 
nineteenth-century dress, acted as 
hostesses. More than 150 visitors 
signed the register at this offical 
opening of the Mansion. 


Activities of Local Historical Societies 


Mrs. Maitland A. Timmermiere 
will again head the Alton Area 
Historical Society in 1961. Other 
officers elected at the Society’s 
December meeting are Carl K. 
Prewitt, vice-president; Miss Mar- 
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garetha Zeltmann, secretary; Les- 
ter Meyer, treasurer; and Mrs. 


John F. Lemp, librarian. 


Mrs. Roy Blair, speaker at the 
December meeting, discussed the 
history of the First Baptist Church 





— organized in 1833 and the earli- 
est Baptist church in lower Alton. 

On January 8 the Society met 
with the Lewis and Clark His- 
torical Society at the Wood River 
Public Library for a joint session 
at which Irving Dilliard was the 
His subject 
was the commemoration of the 
Civil War Centennial. 


principal speaker. 


The Batavia Historical Society 
— organized late in 1959 — now 
has a membership of 240, more 
than double its size in February, 
1960. The Society has under way 
a number of worthwhile projects 
of which much older organiza- 
tions might be proud. It supplies 
local history articles to the Batavia 
Herald, issues a well-edited two- 
page mimeographed bulletin — the 
Batavia Historian, sells note paper 
imprinted with Batavia views, is 


preparing a Batavia history for 
publication and has begun a pro- 
gram of marking historic homes 
In addition, 


in the community. 
the Society’s Civil War committee 
is particularly active; it is arrang- 
ing a special program and collect- 
ing and cataloging relevant war 
information and memorabilia. 


The Boone County Historical 
Society museum is several steps 
closer to realization since the last 
report in the Journal. A building 
site, at East Menominee and Web- 
ster streets in Belvidere, has been 
acquired, and architects’ plans 
have been adopted. The museum, 
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designed by the Rockford firm of 
Lippincott and Beckman, will be 
a 40- by 60-foot one-story brick- 
veneered structure of concrete and 
The main floor of the build- 
ing will house a large exhibit hall, 


steel. 


offices and a “room of yesteryear”’ ; 
and the basement will provide 
space for the library, workroom 
and meeting-room. 

Heading the campaign to fi- 
nance the new museum are the 
Society trustees: President John 
R. Tripp and Public Relations 
Director George Leaich. 


One of several historical socie- 
ties looking for a home is that of 
Du Page County, whose extensive 
collections scattered 


are now 


throughout the area. The county 
board of supervisors has appointed 
a committee to consider purchase 
of the John C. Neltnor home, built 
in 1867 in West Chicago, as So- 
Also 


consideration was the historic Van 


ciety headquarters. under 


Oven property near Naperville. 


The Charles Gates Dawes man- 
sion at 225 Greenwood Avenue, 
Evanston, was formally dedicated 
as the home of the Evanston His- 
torical Society at ceremonies on 
Sunday, October 10, and the mu- 
seum was opened to the public 
the following week. 

Paul M. Angle, director of the 
Chicago Historical Society, was 
the principal speaker at the dedi- 
cation. Also taking part in the 
program were Evanston Mayor 
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John R. Kimbark; Society Presi- 
dent Edson M. Brock; Dr. Harold 
Blake Walker; Harry L. Wells, 
vice-president emeritus of North- 
western University; Alan Weber, 
Northwestern legal counsel; Mrs. 
Ernest McEwen, president of the 
Society Women’s Guild; Mrs. La- 
Rhett L. Stuart, Jr., president of 
the Evanston Junior League; and 
C. Lyman Emrich, Jr., program 
chairman for the day’s events. 
General Dawes, Vice-President 
under Calvin Coolidge from 1925 
to 1929, left the home to North- 
western University but stipulated 
in his will that it be used for the 
Historical Society. After many 
months of legal negotiations, ar- 
rangements were made for the 
Society to lease the home for $1.00 
per year, with the city helping to 
underwrite maintenance costs by 


leasing the grounds from the So- 


ciety as a park area. The Junior 
League is leasing a portion of the 
house. 

Several members of the Dawes 
family were guests at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. They included 
the General’s son, Dana Dawes, 
the latter’s wife and two sons; a 
nephew, Rufus Beach; grand- 
nephew, Rufus C. Dawes; and the 
General’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Henry 
M. Dawes. 

After the formal ceremonies on 
the lawn, several hundred guests 
toured the home and were enter- 
tained at tea. The home boasts 
an excellent library and museum 
exhibit. The latter included, on 
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opening day, costumes of Evanston 
women from the time of the city’s 
founding; a children’s room and 
an Evanston founder’s room — 
both furnished in period style. 
The museum will be open on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday afternoons and on Satur- 
day mornings. 


Most of the recent activities of 
the Galena Historical Society have 
been concerned with plans for 
observing the Centennial of the 
Civil War. In January, Society 
members were guests at a dinner 
meeting of the Dubuque, Iowa, 
Historical Society at which the 
Centennial plans of both groups 
were discussed. Mrs. George T. 
Millhouse, Jr., is president of the 
Galena organization. 


Exhibits shown at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Geneva His- 
torical Society included pictures of 
the wrecking of the Chicago and 
North Western depot, hand-forged 
spikes from the old Geneva dam 
and photographs of the new Fox 
River dam at that town. The 
program was presented by Everett 
Appel of Aurora, photographer for 
the Illinois Conservation Depart- 
ment, who showed two films, “Lin- 
coln Is My Name” and “The Fox 
River Development”; the latter 
includes scenes of the work being 
done along the stream. 

At the business meeting, Miss 
Jeanita Peterson, treasurer, re- 
ported that the Society’s reserve 





fund — set aside for a future mu- 
seum — had reached a total of 
over $2,200. The microfilm com- 
mittee — Frank Jarvis, Miss Katie 
Hawkins and Gordon Fehr — re- 
ported that the Society had raised 
more than enough money to com- 
plete payment for filming the files 
of the Geneva Republican and a 
four-year file of the Patrols. Miss 
Margaret Allan, secretary, report- 
ed that the Society now handles 
many historical research questions 
received by the county clerk, the 
Geneva library and the Republi- 
can office. 


The Civil War provided the 
theme of the Jersey County His- 
torical Society’s winter meeting, 
held Saturday, December 10. Pro- 
fessor Brook B. Ballard, Jr., head 
of the history department at Prin- 


cipia College, spoke on the sub- 
ject “Why Did We Have a Civil 


War?” Mrs. Emma Powel and 
Mrs. Proctor Langley then related 
local Civil War tales, and R. M. 
Anderson read a paper prepared 
by Miss Lillian Houghtlin. A 
group of Civil War songs was 
presented by students of the East 
Elementary School under the di- 
rection of Miss Elizabeth Moore. 


Orian Metcalf was named presi- 
dent of the Jefferson County His- 
torical Society at a dinner meet- 
ing on December 8 at West Salem 
Church. He _ succeeds George 
Webb. Other new officers are 
F. C. Wilbanks, vice-president, 
and Dr. M. M. Lumbatis, director. 
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Officers for 1961 were chosen 
at the annual meeting of the Kan- 
kakee County Historical Society, 
held in November in the Centen- 
nial Room of the Historical and 
Arts Building in Governor Small 
Memorial Park. Vernon Mc- 
Broom is the new president; Len 
Small, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Fannie Still, secretary; and Gil- 
bert Hertz, treasurer. 

The secretary, Mrs. Still, who is 
also curator of the museum, re- 
ported on 1960 acquisitions; and 
Charles V. Weishaupt, curator of 
the Robert R. McCormick His- 
torymobile, which was in the Kan- 
kakee area at the time of the 
meeting, spoke briefly. 


The Knox County Historical 
Society, organized early in the fall, 
held its first public meeting at the 
Galesburg Club on December 1, 
with Ralph G. Newman, immedi- 
ate past president of the State 
Historical Society, as guest speak- 
er. Dr. Herman Muelder, dean 
of Knox College, was toastmaster. 
James L. Norton, Jr., of Gales- 
burg is president of the new 
society; Mrs. Ray Arnold is vice- 
president; Mark Lawrence, secre- 
tary; and A. H. Telford, treasurer. 
Directors are Willis Terry, Louis 
Nielson, Harry McFall, James Van 
Gieson, Donald C. Woolsey and 
Lawrence Stickell. 

Dues of the County Society in- 
clude a membership fee for the 
Illinois State Historical Society. 
In addition to thus affiliating with 
the State Society, the county group 
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is planning to designate township 


representatives. 


Another Knox County histori- 
cal group is the Knox County 
‘ Historical Sites, Inc. — formed in 
1950 for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the old courthouse at Knox- 
ville. That building has been 
restored and is now being devel- 
oped as a museum. 

Plans for the museum and for 
studying two other historic Knox 
County structures — the old coun- 
ty jail at Knoxville and the cov- 
ered bridge near Gilson — were 
made at the organization’s annual 
dinner meeting in November. 

Mrs. Irving Garcelon, who has 
headed the Sites group since its 
again re-elected 


founding, was 


president. 


“Western” fans among the small 
fry — as well as among their elders 
— should sit up and take notice 
when the officers of the La Salle 
County Historical Society are men- 
tioned, for the new president of 
the group is Horace Hickok, of 
Troy Grove, a nephew of the fa- 
mous “Wild Bill.’ Other new 
officers are Mrs. Harry ‘Troup, 
Ottawa, vice-president ; Miss Ruth 
Karger, Mendota, secretary; Miss 
Jane Mills, La Salle, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Hugh Black, Toni- 
ca, treasurer; and the following 
board members, elected to three- 
year terms: Alvin Carus, La Salle; 
Watkins, Ottawa; Ray 
Richardson, Yonica; and Miss 
Margaret Mills, Ottawa. 


. 
George 
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The 1960-1961 roster of officers 
of the Lewis and Clark Historical 
Society is again headed by Loyal 
D. Palmer of Wood River. Other 
new officers include George Bot- 
teron, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Maude Trovillion, second vice- 
president; Miss Effie Maxey, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Marguerite Bell, as- 
sistant secretary; Mrs. Lucille 
Husted, treasurer; Herman Meyer, 
assistant treasurer; Omar Lyon, 
curator; Miss Louise Travous, his- 
torian; and the following trustees: 
Ernest Giehl, William C. Aderon, 
Donald Lewis and Mrs. Russell 
Durham. ‘Trustees whose terms 
will expire in October, 1961, are 
Paul S. Cousley, Carl Harman, 
Otto Brazier and Esther B. Horne. 


The traditional open meeting 
of the Land of Goshen Historical 
Society was held Sunday, January 
8, in the Boeschenstein Memorial 
Room at the Edwardsville Public 
Library. The speaker for the 
meeting was Mrs. Gladys B. Bar- 
tholomew, who talked on the his- 
tory of the Madison County Nurs- 
ing Home, 1813-1849. A reception 
was given after the talk in honor 
of the speaker and two residents 
of the Home: Miss Caroline Wolf, 
a charter member of the Society 
and onetime curator of the Madi- 
son County Museum, and Mrs. 
I. O. West, also.a Society member. 


The historical plaque awarded 
in 1960 by the Madison County 
Historical Society honors United 


States congressmen who were 





Madison County residents at the 
time The 
plaque was presented to the Madi- 
son County Board of Supervisors 
by Arthur C. Boeker, president of 
the Edwardsville National Bank 
and Trust Company, at the So- 
ciety’s annual meeting, held Oc- 
tober 16 at the Edwardsville Jun- 
ior High The 
plaque, inscribed with the names 
of the Madison County congress- 
men, will hang in the Madison 
County Courthouse in Edwards- 


they were elected. 


School. bronze 


ville. 

Dr. Robert M. Sutton of the 
University of Illinois, principal 
speaker for the meeting, talked 
on the events of the year 1837, 
which he called “‘Tllinois’ year of 
decision.” After his talk the film 
“Meet Mr. Lincoln” was shown 
by courtesy of Harry Fechte of 
Granite City. 

At the business meeting Irving 
Dilliard of Collinsville was chosen 
the new president; A. Edson 
Smith, East Alton, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Austin A. Lewis, Madi- 
son, second vice-president; Jessie 
E. Springer, Edwardsville, secre- 
tary; and Donald F. Lewis, Bethal- 
to, treasurer. 


At its annual dinner meeting, 
held January 16 in the Congre- 
gational Church at Lacon, the 
Marshall County Historical So- 
ciety observed its own fifth anni- 
versary and the hundred 
twenty-second anniversary of the 
The program issued for 


one 


county. 
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the meeting paid tribute to the 
late Dr. Harry Pratt, former IIli- 
nois State Historian and head of 
the State Historical Society, who 
guided the founders of the Mar- 
shall County Society. 

The principal speaker was Dr. 
Dan Morse, of Peoria, a former 
president of the [Illinois State 
Archaeological Society, who gave 
an illustrated talk on the Hope- 
wellian Indians of the Marshall 
County area. 

At the business meeting after 
the program, the following officers 
were installed: Mrs. Blake Grieves, 
Lacon, president; Wayne Buck, 


treasurer: Miss Eleanor Bussell, 


secretary; and three vice-presi- 


dents: Mrs. Harvey Swanson of 
Wenona, Mrs. Ralph Kimpling of 
Toluca and John Boose of Henry. 


Fred Close of Aledo is the new 
president of the Mercer County 
Historical Society. Other officers 
elected at the December 6 meet- 
ing are L. Boyd Finch, first vice- 
president; Wray Watt, second 
vice-president; the Rev. V. V. 
secretary; and Glen 
Watt is from 


Wortman, 
Stancliff, treasurer. 
Alexis, and the other new officers 
are all Aledo residents. The So- 
ciety also has fifteen township di- 
rectors, who are appointed by the 
officers. 

The Essley-Noble Memorial 
Museum, in Aledo, 
formally opened in October, 1959, 
has been the subject of a number 


the Aledo 


which was 


of recent stories in 
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Times Record. The museum is 
administered by the Historical So- 
ciety, which was chartered in 1955. 
The museum’s donor, E. L. Essley, 
had agreed to build, equip and 
operate the building until the lo- 
cal Society was financially able 
to assume the costs. Mr. Essley 
died, however, before the building 
was equipped or the grounds land- 
scaped and before the Society had 
begun to operate effectively. In 
the last two years, a concerted 
campaign by Society officers has 
brought the membership rolls to 
400 and enabled the museum to 
be open to the public two after- 
noons a week. 


West Central Illinois agriculture 
during the Civil War was the sub- 
ject of the fall meeting of the 
Morgan County Historical Society. 
Cecil Tendrick, farm editor of the 
Jacksonville Courter, was the 
speaker. 

Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, 
former president of both the Mor- 
gan County and Illinois State 
Historical societies, presented the 
program at the January meeting. 
His subject was “Lincoln’s Cam- 
paigns for the Presidency.” Of 
particular interest to his audience 
was the mission of a Jacksonville 
man, Colonel James F. Jaquess, 
to Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis during the 1864 campaign. 
Jaquess, who was the first presi- 
dent of MacMurray College, was 
chosen for the task since he had 
long been a friend of Davis’s. 
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Davis’s refusal to compromise, and 
his statement to Jaquess that the 
Confederacy would never surren- 
der, played a significant part in 
uniting disparate Northern fac- 
tions in behalf of Lincoln’s re- 
election. 


C. Merle Haselton of Rochelle 
will head the Ogle County His- 
torical Society in 1961. Other 
officers elected at the Society’s 
November 28 meeting, held in the 
Mt. Morris Methodist Church, are 
Russell Poole, Polo, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Virgil T. Goodrich, Mt. 
Morris, corresponding secretary; 
officers whose terms have one more 
year to run are Mrs. Armour Van 
Briesen, Stillman Valley, record- 
ing secretary, and Mrs. H. G. 
Milligan, Kings, treasurer. 


The Peoria Historical Society 
has revived its local tour program, 
holding its first bus outing since 


1946 on Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 5. Harry L. Spooner out- 
lined the tour to participants, who 
met at Friendship House, and 


Gerald T. Kelsch 


was narrator 
on the bus. This first tour was 
devoted to the North Peoria area, 
and among the places visited were 
the old free bridge where Fort 
St. Louis and a ferry were lo- 
cated; the site of the horse-and- 
carriage Parmely Coach Lines at 
Fayette and North Adams streets; 
the old Peoria fort and village 
site, at the foot of Caroline Street; 
and the land used for Camp Pe- 





oria in 1862, at Mary and North 
Adams streets. 

The Peoria Society is one of 
those whose mimeographed bulle- 
tin is regularly received at the 
State Society’s offices. In addi- 
tion to the usual meeting notices 
and membership news, the Pe- 
oria bulletin has a “monthly 
quote” which is usually on the sub- 
ject of history and is always in- 
teresting. 


The personal antique collections 
of members have provided a num- 
ber of outstanding programs for 
the Perry County Historical So- 
ciety. In December, Mrs. Arline 
Teabeau of Du Quoin discussed 
her collection of dolls, many of 
which she brought to the meeting 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Riead of Tamaroa. 

Some twenty-five of the one 
hundred fifty irons owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Dunn of Du 
Quoin were exhibited at the So- 
ciety’s November meeting. Mrs. 
Dunn described the irons on dis- 
play, which included toy irons 
and the old-fashioned smoothing, 
or sad, irons, as well as those op- 
erated by charcoal, gasoline and 
natural gas. 

Society officers for 1961 include 
Roger W. Eaton, Du Quoin, presi- 
dent; E. E. McMurray, Du Quoin, 
vice-president; Pona Eaton, 
Pinckneyville, secretary; and Mrs. 
Ethel Sanford, Du Quoin, treas- 
urer. They were installed in Janu- 
ary. 
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Herbert K. Kaiser, of Monti- 
cello, president of the Piatt Coun- 
ty Historical Society, gave a history 
of the Brown family of Providence, 
Rhode Island, at the Society’s 
December meeting. At one time, 
Kaiser said, the Browns owned 
thousands of acres of Piatt County 
land. 

Kaiser was elected to head the 
Society again in 1961, and other 
officers chosen at the December 
meeting include Judge Henry 
Timmons Dighton, vice-president ; 
Darrell J. Tippett, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mrs. B. E. Morgan, execu- 
tive secretary; and James K. Felts, 
librarian. 


The historical home of the His- 
torical Society of Quincy and 
Adams County — the Greek Re- 
vival mansion that was the resi- 
dence of Governor John Wood — 
was re-opened to the public early 
in November after having been 
closed two months for remodeling 
and repair. 


The new Pike County Historical 
Society was formally organized on 
October 10 with Mrs. Leonard J. 
Litvan of Pittsfield as the first 
president. 

By the end of the year the 
Society had enrolled sixty-six char- 
ter members. 


The impressive activities of the 


Randolph County Historical So- 


ciety in 1960 were summarized 
in the Society’s October news let- 
ter by the retiring president, Lily 
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Flynn of Percy. With a member- 
ship of only eighty-one the So- 
ciety, she said, has raised and paid 
out some $1,400 for the acquisi- 
tion and restoration of the octag- 
onal Charter Oak School at 
Schuline. Only $439 of this 
amount, she reported, came from 
private subscriptions; the remain- 
der was brought in by hard-work- 
ing Society members, who held 
such money-raising events as food 
sales, card parties and fish fries. 
Handling the 
school project was a committee 
consisting of A. W. Mines, Martin 
Kloth and Raymond Heuman. 
Mrs. W. J. Spurgeon is chairman 


financing of the 


of the restoration committee. 

At the Society’s annual banquet, 
October 19, in Sparta, Miss Flynn 
and other Society officers took 


part in a ceremonial burning of 


the mortgage for the Charter Oak 
School. 

New officers elected at the meet- 
ing included E. A. 
Sparta, president; George Land, 
vice-president; Mrs. Edison Fiene, 


Bierbaum, 


secretary; Sylvan Dial, treasurer; 
and the following directors: Mar- 
tin Kloth, Miss Flynn, Mrs. Clara 
Taggart and Donald Hays. Mrs. 
C. M. Hanson is a hold-over mem- 
ber of the directors’ board. Mr. 
Bierbaum died less than two weeks 
after his election to the presidency 
and has since been succeeded by 
Mr. Land. Mrs. Jane Hays will 
fill the vice-presidency post. 
Among the Society’s other re- 
cent projects is its program of 
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historical tours both for county 
school children and for tourists. 
Methods of further developing the 
tourist activities were explored by 
the principal speaker for the ban- 
quet Dr. William J. 
Tudor of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Also speaking briefly were 
former State Historical Society 
President John W. Allen; Histori- 
cal Society Field Representative 
Bernard Wax; Wayman Pressley, 
of Makanda, who has directed a 
series of successful southern Illi- 
and Mrs. 
of Schuline, 


meeting, 


nois tours; Cameron 


Townsend, who 
thanked the Society for preserv- 
ing the Charter Oak School. 

Ebers R. Schweizer was master 
of ceremonies for the evening's 
program. 


One hundred forty people at- 
tended the annual dinner meeting 
of the Rock Island County His- 
torical Society, on October 25, 
at the Coe School and then toured 
the nearby Coe Township Me- 
morial Museum, three miles east 
of Port Byron on the Port Byron- 
Hillsdale Road. Principal speaker 
was Dr. Richard Anderson, of 
Augustana College, whose talk on 
the “Local Geologic Setting” pro- 
vided background for the mu- 
seum’s geological display which 
had been arranged by college offi- 
cials. Other displays 
were explained by Louis D. Hau- 
berg, G. Hollister Boardman, Mrs. 
Elmer Wassell and Mrs. Andrew 
Kleist. Mrs. Virgil Simpson of 


museum 





Port Byron was chairman of the 
program, which was presented “in 
honor of Louis D. Hauberg, who 
built and gave to Coe Township 
a museum to preserve for future 
generations the mementos used by 
our forefathers.” 

The museum building is a mod- 
ern brick structure, which will be 
operated by the school board un- 
der the jurisdiction of the County 
Historical Society; Mr. Hauberg, 
82, a brother of former State So- 
ciety President John H. Hauberg, 
will provide a trust fund for its 


maintenance. 


The Pioneer and Old Settlers 
Association of Rock Island elected 
State Representative Ralph Ste- 
phenson, Moline, as its new presi- 
dent at the ninety-fourth annual 
reunion held last fall at Black 
Hawk State Park. 


Representatives of the St. 
Charles Historical Society were 
special guests at an “Appreciation 
Dinner” given January 9 for mem- 
bers of St. Charles city boards and 
commissions. ‘The Society — which 
has approximately one hundred 
twenty-five members — was cited 
“outstanding 


especially for its 


work in preserving the city’s his- 
tory.” 

The Society's museum in the 
St. Charles Municipal Building 
has recently been renovated, and 
a special reopening for the early 
spring was planned. 


John W. Allen, southern IIli- 
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nois historian and writer and past 
president of the State Historical 
Society, is the new executive di- 
rector of the Saline County His- 
torical Museum. Allen has moved 
to Harrisburg, where he will de- 
vote about half of his time to 
equipping the new museum. Such 
a museum, he said, should not be 
a collecting place for curiosities 
or a storage room for worn-out 
furniture but an educational de- 
vice for telling the story of our 
culture from pioneer days to the 
present. 


The “historical room” of the 
Stark County Historical Society, 
located in the Toulon Public Li- 
brary, is now open to the public 
on the first and third Saturday 
The 


Society’s collections there are in 


afternoons of each month. 


charge of Miss Annie Lowman, 
who is also secretary of the organi- 


zation. 


Talks on subjects ranging from 
coin collecting to frontier rene- 
gades provided the fall and early 
winter programs of the Sterling- 
Rock Falls Historical Society. The 
frontier renegade, Simon Gerty, 
was discussed by Neil Lathrop at 
the January meeting, and “Coins 
as History’ was the topic of 
George MacLennan at the Sep- 
tember meeting. 

Gunnar Benson, president of 
the Society, discussed genealogical 
research at the October meeting, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Christian Kil- 


gus gave a slide-illustrated talk 
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on historic spots of Europe in 
November. 


“Union County now has a his- 


torical society!” This was the 
lead sentence of a story in the 
November 3 Anna Gazette-Demo- 
crat, which reported the birth of 
the Union County Historical So- 
ciety on October 25. Approxi- 
mately forty residents of the coun- 
ty attended the new Society’s or- 
ganizational meeting at the Stin- 
son Memorial Library, Anna, and 
elected the following temporary 
officers: the Rev. Edward A. 
Johnson, Dongola, chairman; 
C. Joe Thomas, Cobden, vice- 
chairman; and George Edwin 
Parks, Anna, secretary. 


Lynn Price officiated at his first 
meeting as president of the Van- 
dalia Historical Society on De- 
cember 5. Mrs. Otis Hoffman, 
who was in charge of the program, 
gave a book review of James D. 
Horan’s recent study of famed 
Civil War photographer Mathew 
Brady. 


Mayor Wasson W. Lawrence 
of Fairfield, a director of the State 
Historical Society, was re-elected 
president of the Wayne County 
Historical Society at the first meet- 
ing of the fall season. Other offi- 
cers include Peter G. Rapp, vice- 
president; Miss Lila Stonemetz, 
recording secretary; J. C. Lappin, 
treasurer ; Jesse Crews, correspond- 
ing secretary; and two new board 


members, Ivan King of Geff and 
King Chase of Wayne City. State 
Historian Clyde C. Walton talked 
on Illinois’ participation in the 
Civil War at the meeting. 


John W. Allen, now of Harris- 
burg, was the principal speaker 
at the January meeting of the 
Williamson County Historical So- 
ciety, held in Marion. Guests at 
the program included Mrs. Paul 
Hatfield, president of the Saline 
County Society and a director of 
the State Society, and Mrs. John 
S. Gilster of Chester, a State So- 
ciety vice-president. At a brief 
business the Society’s 
1960 officers were re-elected. They 
are James Sanders, Marion, presi- 
dent; O. K. McWilliams, Marion, 
first vice-president; Miss Hannah 
Bond, Marion, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Cavanas Scobey, Car- 
terville, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Christina C. Mercer, Carterville, 
secretary; and Mrs. Jessie Gray, 


meeting, 


Marion, treasurer. 


Samuel A. Greeley’s description 
of his early days in Winnetka pro- 
vided the program for the No- 
vember meeting of the Winnetka 
Historical Society. The meeting 
was held in the new headquarters 
of the Evanston Historical Society 
— the former Dawes mansion. 
Edson M. Brock, president of the 
Evanston Society, conducted a 
tour of the building and exhibits 
for the Winnetka guests. 
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